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Let Our lests Prove 
vat Bulk Shipping Via 
AIRSLIDE and 
RY-FLO Cars is Right 
kor Your Product 


\merican “okays” a product for shipment in AIRSLIDE and DRY-FLO cars, 
you are getting the best and most economical method of bulk transportation. 
General American investigates the flow properties of dry, powdered and 
rials, then if further assurance is necessary, test cars are available for checking 
nder actual railroad conditions. 
uu use these cars, experts are at your service to supervise the initial unloading and 
- techniques for quick and efficient operation. 
e, General American maintains shops throughout the country, staffed by skilled 


maximum “in-service” mileage for your AIRSLIDE and DRY-FLO cars. 


re 
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AIRSLIDE® AND DRY-FLO® CAR DIVISION 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
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AUSE THEY WORK MORE 


CHEVY’S PUT TOGETHER TO STAY TOGETHER 
«+» LQ CLAMP DOWN ON COSTS! icc are tne strongest truck components known 


. assembled lastingly, with care and craftsmanship. It’s Chevy’s way of making sure you get 
maximum truck life; extra assurance of higher profits because of far fewer maintenance and repair charges. 


NEW STRONGER CAB CONSTRUCTION. New steel braces 
reinforce cab underbody, help keep cab tight and solid. 
Husky new box-section pillars frame door openings, 
keep doors in lasting alignment. New roof panel is 
double walled for extra strength. 

NEW STURDIER CHASSIS COMPONENTS. New stronger 
frames with rigid box-section rail design increase torsional 
stiffness up to 480%! And brakes are bigger for longer 
brake life and safer stopping. Bigger capacity axles and 
suspensions boost load-carrying ability. 


TRUCK-BUILT V8’s AND 6’s. Components such as brawny 
forged steel crankshafts, long-lasting precision bearings 
and full-flow oil filters provide sure dependability that 
keeps your maintenance costs down. 


NEW HEFTIER SUSPENSION smooths the ride; protects 
everything from wear and tear. Independently suspended 
front wheels, rigid control arms and strong torsion bar 
springs take tough runs with strength to spare. 


@ Chevrolet’s building ‘em tough these days, even 


when you consider 
up over the years. 


600,000 miles—and still going 
strong! Here's ironclad evidence 
that Chevrolet trucks last. Since 
1947, this Chevy middleweight has 
been averaging 1,000 miles a 
week, carrying big loads of sand 
and gravel for Lester Hall of 
Alexandria, Va. it has logged an 
amazing total of 600,000 miles 
and according to the owner, it's 
still a lot of truck! 


That kind of performance has been Chevy’s stock-in- 
trade for years; and the ’60’s are designed to put out 
even more of it. See your dealer for all the details. . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


1960 CHEVROLET STURDI-BILT TRUCKS 2Qgaotam7 
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JACKSON 


NAME THAT HAS CONSISTENTLY 
HE BSEST IN TAMPING EQUIP- 
® MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


Let us heip you to the best 
solution of your tamping problems. We offer 
attractive acquirement plans. 


1 JACKSON TRACK MAINTAINER 


he superiority of this machine over all 
others in its c jory is so obvious to all 
who : thorough comparison that 
once y lo so, we are confident you 
will buy no other. Write, wire or phone 
for complete details or nearest location 
where you can see it in action 


2) JACKSON JACK-SPOT 


t 


an exceptionally advantageous, 
riple eee machine. It's TOPS FOR 
JACK TAMPING PERFECT FOR SPOT- 
TING and SMOOTHING, AN EXCEL 
LENT PRODUC TION TAMPER for 
moderate to high raises. ENTIRELY 
PUSH-BUTTON CONTROLLED and OUT- 
STANDINGLY SAFE. Let us supply com- 


plete deta 


RE} JACKSON MONORAIL 


ine ideal for 

ni senndury pro- 

d track maintenance 
MAINTAINER” tamp 
ig, indexing and work 
iraulically controlled. 
se secondary programs 
fy the investment in a 
3 machine. It will pay 
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CE I, CO IS ono cscs sencenttbepiceseecscoosenniedineeicesn p. 9 
NYC offers a stock-and-cash package worth $42.50 for each 
share of B&O common in an offer to acquire stock control of 
the latter road; C&O, whose original offer is valued at $35.00, 
will meet this week to consider possible action to counter 
Central’s move. 


AAR hits $140-million overtax ..............cccccceccceeceeeseeeeeeeeenees p. 10 
A special Senate study group hears a charge that inequitable 
tax assessments are costing the railroads over $140,000,000 
a year in 31 states. 


Cover Story—New Quebec RR uses welded rail ...................... p.16 


The line, a 37-mile offshoot of the Quebec North Shore & 
Labrador, is scheduled for completion this year. It’s being 
built with 132-lb rail welded into 1,000-ft lengths. 


Cover Story—Philadelphia upgrades its transit fleet .............. p.20 
The city’s Market-Frankford line is being re-equipped 
with 270 Budd-built stainless-steel cars costing $25,000,000. 
Savings of $6,500,000 in operation and maintenance are an- 
ticipated during the 35-year life of the cars. 


Yards—Revamp them, or build new ones? ................ccccceeeeees p.24 
Majority opinion seems to favor the building of new ones. 
Here’s a review of some problems that must be solved 
before a decision can be made. 


A professor visits railroad management ...................c0cc0000 p.26 


Teachers from two business schools spent several weeks on 
the Illinois Central last summer under a college-business 
exchange plan. This report—by Dr. Walter Kramer of Notre 
Dame—tells why he accepted the exchange, what he found, 
and the conclusions he drew. 


Management criticized in NH inquiry ...............00:ccccceeeeeeeee p.32 
“Extravagant expenditures” have been charged to manage- 
ment at ICC hearings, originally on two New Haven fare in- 
creases, later broadened into a general probe of the road. 


The Action Page—Terminal costs are rising too fast ................ p.38 
The railroad industry just can’t live with a trend like that; 
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if we're tardy with 


our hot bearing detector... 


Here’s why! We wanted to take a closer look at all phases of the Hot Bear- 
ing problem; study it from angles that have been overlooked or disregarded, 


then build a system to meet these 10 essential criteria: 
|. Jt must produce accurate temperature measurements at all speeds. 


2. /t must evaluate temperature accurately, without human interpretation, 
to determine if the bearing requires immediate attention or if the temperature 
is below the dangerous stage but is warmer than normal. 


3. /t must keep false indications to a minimum. 


4. It must provide immediate and positive information concerning the loca- 
tion of the overheated bearing in the form of an easily understood record. 


5. It must permit the readout instrument to be located any distance from the 
detecting equipment and be capable of transmitting the information over any 
standard communication channel—direct wire, carrier, or microwave. 

6. Jt must be able to measure temperature at the best possible point so that 
similar readings are obtained for both roller and friction bearings. 

7. It must be easy to check, maintain and adjust at any time with ordinary 
test instruments. 

8. Jt must be able to detect traffic moving in both directions without requir- 
ing additional detection equipment. 


9. It must provide accuracy unaffected by supply voltage fluctuations and it 


must operate from commercial power sources. 


10. Jt must be built to rugged railroad standards. 


The new UNION Hot Bearing Detector system is the only system that meets 
every one of these requirements. 


If you'd like further information on the new UNION Hot Bearing Detector, 
your Union Switch & Signal representative is prepared to discuss details at 


your convenience. 


“Proneers in Push-Button Science” 
UNION SWITCH &@€ SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY —— 
SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK.... PITTSBURGH ....CHICAGO.... SAN FRANCISCO 
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Week at a 


Glance 


Current Statistics 


Operating revenues 
4 mos., 1960 $3,234,559,129 
4 mos., 1959 3,246,255,701 
Operating expenses 
4 mos., 1960 2,547,246,510 
4 mos., 1959 2,561,979, 109 
=xes 
mos., 1960 360,571,999 
mos., 1959 342,591,970 
railway operating income 
mos., 1960 211,989,020 
mos., 1959 236,919,680 
income estimated 
mos., 1960 147,000,000 
mos., 1959 162,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 
June 28, 1960 113.62 
June 30, 1959 95.38 
Carloadings, revenve freight 
24 wks., 1960 14,498,707 
24 wks., 1959 14,996,489 
Freight cars on order 
June 1, 1960 36,106 
June 1, 1959 36,869 
Freight cars delivered 
5 mos., 1960 25,360 
5 mos., 1959 14,322 


Advertising Sales Department 
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cerning them to: Subscription Dept., Roilway 
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im advance of next issue dote. Send old od 
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address label. Post Office will not forward 
copies uriess you provide extra postege 
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Circulation, 30 Church St., New York 7, MN. Y 
POSTMASTER—SEND FORM 3579 to EMMETT ST., 
BRISTOL, CONN 
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the importance of getting such costs under control ‘sug- 
gests use of all methods holding any promise of success. 


Short and Significant 





More-or-less uniform rules proposals . 


are expected to be made by the BLE, BLF&E, BRT and 
ORC&B jointly as counter-demands to the carriers’ program 
for work rules revision when preliminary talks get underway 
July 6 in Chicago. The fifth operating organization, SUNA, 
isn’t moving into the rules fight until its wage case is settled 
(emergency board recommendations are due by July 15). 


Conference committees resumed negotiations . . . 


in the non-op pay dispute last week. While the carriers ac- 
cepted the emergency board’s recommendations as a bargain- 
ing basis the 11 non-op chiefs have renewed their original de- 
mands which are much stronger than the fact-finding board’s 
award. 


Piggybacking questions . . . 


answered in the so-called New Haven case won’t be recon- 
sidered by the ICC. The Commission has denied American 
Trucking Associations’ petition for reopening of the case 
which was No. 31375, Movement of Highway Trailers by Rail. 
The Commission decided the case in 1954. It upheld railroad 
positions on several important issues raised by piggybacking 
operations. (RA Aug. 16, 1954, p. 7). 


Reorganization of the bankrupt H&M... 


has been approved by Federal Judge Archie O. Dawson. In 
signing the order, the judge commented that he hoped the 
52-year old rapid transit line between New Jersey and Man- 
hattan would be “out of the woods” within a year. Reorgan- 
ization will involve dividing H&M into two divisions: one 
for railroading and one for operating H&M real estate. 


Press, radio and television corps . 


at the Democratic National Convention will be invited to 
make their headquarters in a Hospitality Lounge jointly 
sponsored by the Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and the 
Santa Fe. An estimated 4,700 representatives of the various 
media are expected to cover the convention, to be held in 
the Los Angeles Sports Arena, July 11 to 15. The lounge, a 
railroad tradition at national conventions of both parties, 
will include large-screen TV to help keep guests abreast of 
convention developments on the floor. 





greater 


holding 
power 


is only one 
reason why 
FAIR 

is the 
world’s 
largest 
selling 

rail anchor 


is) = a DESIGN MEANS GREATER HOLDING POWER 


@ Ovenonive-stor J ‘ ie Ae . 
assures proper ap- You get greater rail gripping power up to 4 times 
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titge. Custom man- - 4s . . mo Track o 
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‘ides o pexfect tor- outs and frogs, on conventional or welded rail. 
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Central Raises, C&O Stands 


> The Story at a Glance: NYC 
made official last week a move that 
had been anticipated since its June 14 
announcement that it would consider 
acquiring stock control of the Balti- 
more & Ohio (RA, June 20, p. 9). Cen- 
tral’s board on June 28 announced that 
NYC would offer B&O shareholders 
one and a half shares of NYC com- 
mon stock plus $9.00 in cash for each 
share of B&O common, up to 1,550,- 
000 shares. 

At stock prices on the day of the 
announcement, Central’s offer added up 
to $42.50 compared to a $35 value on 
the C&O offer for the same stock (RA, 
May 23, p. 9). Meanwhile, C&O, stat- 
ing that it was going ahead with its at- 
tempt to affiliate with B&O, announced 
a special board meeting for this week 
to consider what,.if any, changes in the 
C&O position were made necessary by 
the NYC action. And the B&O said 
that a formal offer from the Central, 
when received, would be considered by 
B&O directors. 


Eastern railroads, playing for big 
stakes, kept their merger pot bubbling 
last week. New York Central, which 
says it would like to be included in 
plans that would change the competi- 
tive structure in the East, but, so far at 
least, has not been publicly invited, has 
taken matters in its own hands with a 
competitive offer for the B&O 

In a series of statements this spring, 
President Alfred E. Perlman of the New 
York Central has asserted his convic- 
tion that his road should be the basis 
of one of any major eastern systems 
that might grow out of present merger 
talks 


In May, at the NYC annual meeting, 
he told reporters, “We are continuing 
our studies with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio with 
the idea of joining them in a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement, which will 
assure our continued participation in 
the competitive structure of the eastern 
railroads” (RA, May 30, p. 10). This 
followed by a week the announcement 
that C&O and B&O directors had ap- 
proved a stock exchange proposal 
originated by C&O. 

Later, as the Norfolk & Western and 
Nickel Plate added a new element to 
the merger picture by announcing that 
they had agreed on merger terms and 
the C&O formally asked ICC for per- 
mission to buy B&O stock, NYC filed 
with the ICC a petition asking the 
Commission to institute a general in- 
vestigation with the goal of setting up 
ground rules for railroad mergers in 
the East (RA, June 20, p. 9). Until 
this had been completed, Central asked 
that the ICC suspend merger applica- 
tions for eastern roads. 

This proposal was turned down by 
the Commission’s Division 4 last week. 
Stating that the Central would be 
adequately protected by the opportun- 
ity to intervene in merger applications, 
Division 4 said, “institution of a gen- 
eral investigation as sought is not war- 
ranted in the public interest.” 

Moving on another front, the Central 
took positive action seeking to insure 
its place in future eastern mergers. 

In announcing that NYC directors 
had voted to try to acquire 1,550,000 
shares of B&O common stock (60% 
of the common stock outstanding), Mr. 
Perlman emphasized again his convic- 


tion that a union of his road with the 
B&O and C&O would be highly de- 
sirable from all points of view. 

“We are firmly convinced,” Mr. 
Perlman said, “that the tremendous 
savings and great opportunities for im- 
proved service that would be possible 
through a unification of the New York 
Central, the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway would 
bring great benefits both to the gen- 
eral public and to the shareholders of 
each of the three railroads. In fact, we 
have postponed making any offer for 
several weeks while officials of the C&O 
end Central, working together, at- 
tempted to devise some mutually agree- 
able formula for joint acquisition of 
the stock of the B&O. 

“Although these efforts have thus 
far not been successful, the Central 
will continue to be receptive to any 
appropriate agreement to accomplish 
this greatly desired result. We believe 
the action of the Central’s board today 
to be entirely consistent with this posi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Perlman added that he had in- 
formed B&O President Howard M. 
Simpson of the action of the Central 
board. The Central expects the offer 
to be presented to the B&O directors, 
Mr. Perlman said. 

In Cleveland, President Walter J. 
Tuohy of the C&O did not comment 
directly on Mr. Perlman’s announce- 
ment except to say that his road is go- 
ing ahead “in seeking fulfillment of the 
plan to affiliate with the B&O.” The 
C&O also announced that a special 
meeting of its board of directors had 
been called for this week to consider 

(Continued on next page) 


Stockholders OK C&NW-M&StL Merger 


Stockholder approval of the Chi- 
cago & North Western—Minneapo- 


& St. Louis consolidation re- 
quired less than an hour last week 

28 minutes at a special M&StL 
meeting and approximately 31 min- 
utes at a special C&NW session. In 
each case, approval was overwhelm- 


lis 


ing 

Next step: Approval by the mer- 
ger-laden ICC, which already has 
before it consolidation plans involv- 
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ing Erie and Lackawanna; Soo Line, 
DSS&A and Wisconsin Central: 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Baltimore 
& Ohio 

C&NW-M&StL have a Dec. 
target date for consummation 
their merger plans. 

Under the proposal which the 
Commission must now consider, 
C&NW will purchase the property, 
equipment and other assets of 
M&StL for $20,929,920—$3,488,- 


31 
of 


we 3 


320 in cash at the time of closing 
of the sale, plus assumption of lia- 
bility for $17,441,600 in 6% first 
mortgage bonds to be newly created 
by M&StL on its properties. 

The total sale price is equival- 
ent to $30 a share of M&StL’s out- 
standing common stock. If the trans- 
action is consummated in 1960, 
M&StL will also become entitled 
to cash tax benefits estimated at 
more than $3,000,000. 





AAR Hits $140-Million Overtax 


> The Story at a Glance: Thirty- 
one states are overtaxing railroads at 
the rate of more than $140,000,000 a 
year, the AAR charged last week. 

The Association told a special Senate 
study group that excessive property tax 
payments are a “studied and deliberate 
practice.” 

Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey and Tennessee were singled 
out as examples of states assessing rail- 
road property at 100% while the tax 
rate for other properties ranges from 
11.4% of assessed value in Idaho to 
50.7% in Maryland. 


Six months ago, the director of the 
Senate’s Transport Study Group invited 
the railroad industry to come forward, 
if it could, with information showing 
that railroads, as a class, are the victims 
of discrimination in the matter of state 
and local taxes. 

Last week, the railroads submitted 
impressive evidence that this is so. 

“Utterly indefensible, intolerable . . . 
and abhorrent to one’s sense of justice 
and fair play” is the way the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads character- 
ized the annual $140,000,000 penalty 
against the railroad industry brought 
about by discriminatory tax assessment 
policies. The Association presented its 
analysis to the Senate group investi- 
gating transportation inequities under 
Senate Resolution 244. 

Six states were singled out for ex- 
their discrimina- 


tended discussion on 


tory practices 
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Amount of 
Overcharge* 
$ 1,686,668 
$ 5,400,605 
$ 1,542,064 
$12,305,839 
$ 2,836,534 
$ 3,937,551 
18,928,688 
7,631,627 
4,196,886 
8,319,007 
4,083,020 
2,434,127 
1,064,355 
6,224,253 
1,981,675 
3,482,931 


State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
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31 States Where The Tax Bite Hurts Most 


ad valorem taxes in 1957 
been made at th= same per cent of value as were the assessments of property of others. = 


@ Illinois was termed the state with 
the greatest margin of over-assessment. 
In 1957, the latest year for which 
complete records are available, the rail- 
roads were overcharged $18,928,688 in 
taxes as compared with other industrial 
property. Illinois assessed _ railroad 
property at full value, the AAR pointed 
out, whereas non-railroad property was 
assessed at 45.7% of value. 

@ New Jersey was listed next in 
total over-assessment of railroad prop- 
erty. In 1957, railroads there were 
overcharged $13,412,165. New Jersey 
assessed non-railroad property at 27.7% 
as against the 100% valuation for rail- 
roads. “One railroad,” the analysis 
stated, “—the Central Railroad Com- 
pany of New Jersey—was forced into 
federal bankruptcy because the added 
burden of New Jersey taxes was more 
than it could bear.” 

@ In Arkansas, “assessment of rail- 
road property .. . was at 20% of value, 
whereas the assessment of other prop- 
erty was at only 10% of value.” 

@ In California, railroad property 
was assessed at 50% of value while as- 
sessments of other property, including 
that of competing truck lines, averaged 
not more than 23.7% of value. 

@ In Kansas, “graduated equaliza- 
tion” is altering the picture, but to date 
only approximately 10% of protested 
and proved discrimination has been re- 
moved. In 1957, railroads paid over 
$8,000,000 too much in ad valorem 
taxes, according to the AAR. 

@ Nebraska has a “brighter side.” 


Amount of 
Overcharge* 
5,519,902 
982,485 
13,412,165 
1,493,545 
662,800 
3,509,633 
5,836,526 
4,387,588 
371,120 
5,320,407 
2,823,681 
2,276,953 
2,309,130 
West Virginia 4,219,863 
Wyoming $ 2,006,201 
Total $141,187,829 


if railroad 


State 
Montana $ 
Nevada $ 
New Jersey $ 
New Mexico $ 
North Carolina §$ 
North Dakota $ 
Ohio $ 
Oklahoma S 
South Dakota S 
Tennessee $ 
Texas $ 
Utah $ 
Virginia $ 
$ 
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Three railroads won a case in the State 
Supreme Court and their assessments 
have been pegged at the same level as 
that of other property. 

As a remedy for the situation, the 
law committee of the AAR drafted and 
approved a bill that would forbid “(a) 
the assessment, for purposes of a 
property tax levied by any taxing dis- 
trict, of property owned or used by 
any common carrier by railroad subject 
to Part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act at a value which bears a higher 
ratio to the true market value of such 
property than the assessed value of all 
other property in the taxing district 
subject to the same property tax levy 
bears to the true market value of all 
such property, (b) the collection of any 
tax on the portion of said assessment 
so declared to be unlawful.” 


CENTRAL RAISES, C&O STANDS 


(Continued from page 9) 


how the road’s position has been 
affected by the Central action. C&O 
has reserved the right to withdraw its 
offer for B&O stock if it fails to get 
80% of the stock. 

In commenting on what appeared to 
be a higher bid by New York Central 
for B&O common stock, a C&O spokes- 
man pointed out that the C&O offer 
carried the added inducement for B&O 
stockholders of increasing their divi- 
dends from the $1.50 per share rate 
now in effect to the equivalent of $2.29 
a share, based on the C&O rate of 
$4.00 per share which has been in 
effect for the last four years. 

B&O President, Howard Simpson, 
quoted in newspaper accounts as favor- 
ing a three-way merger, stated that he 
had not yet received the formal pro- 
posal from the Central and could not 
comment until he had 

The B&O president added that he 
continues to believe as he has for 
several years that a three-way merger 
of the New York Central, Baltimore & 
Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio “should 
be an ultimate goal.” This position, he 
said, is essentially a reiteration of his 
views expressed last April when it 
became known that informal talks be- 
tween the presidents of the three rail- 
roads had been held over an extended 
period. 

Mr. Simpson pointed out that recom- 
mended acceptance of the C&O offer 
by the B&O board had been based on 
belief that the C&O proposal would be 
of benefit to both properties and that 
nothing had happened to change this 
belief. 
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Because years of service have proven the excellence of General 
Steel’s one-piece designs and quality construction. Railroads 
recognize the advantages of: 


@ Simplified car construction 

@ Great strength with minimum weight 
@ Long maintenance-free life 

@ Built-in extra strength needed for 


bulkhead service 


In the past year, the Pennsylvania, Union Pacific, Wabash, and 
Illinois Central re-ordered a total of 900 cast steel one-piece 
underframes . . . and 25 major roads have nearly 8,000 General 


Steel underframes in service or on order. 


Use them in your new cars. They’re your best investment by far. 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


GRANITE CiTv, ttle. ° ENDDODYSTONE, PA. ° AVONM™MORE, PA. 
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... where railroad progress is cast in steel 
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High Court Limits Rail Trucking 


Ihe Story at a Glance: Specific find- 
ings that “special circumstances” justify 
the exception must be made by the ICC 
in all cases wherein it grants motor- 
carrier rights to railroads, or railroad 
affiliates, without imposing restrictions 
to keep the highway operations auxilia- 
ry to rail service. 

That's the rule of a decision an- 
nounced last week by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case involving 
the Commission’s grant of contract- 
carrier rights to Pacific Motor Trucking 
Co., subsidiary of the Southern Pacific. 

rhe court did not revoke the con- 
tract-carrier permit involved. It ordered 
the case remanded to the Commission 
for imposition of tie-to-rails restrictions 


or findings of the “special circum- 


stances” variety. 


The Supreme Court’s determination 
that the Pacific Motor Trucking case 
should be remanded to the ICC was 
based generally on the court’s finding 
that the Commission failed to justify 
omission of the “usual” tie-to-rails 
restrictions 

The unanimous court opinion, an- 
nounced by Chief Justice Warren, con- 
ceded that the Commission has “wide 
discretion” in such matters. It went on 
to say, however, that this discretion 
“has limits,” which “have been trans- 
gressed” in the present case 

The contract-carrier rights in issue 


were granted to Pacific to authorize 
transportation of trucks and automo- 
biles for General Motors Corp. They 
permitted an expansion of service al- 
ready performed in several western 
states under previously-granted rights. 
American Trucking Associations, its 
Contract Carrier Conference, the Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters Associ- 
ation, and six motor carriers brought 
suit in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia. The suit 
was heard by a special three-judge 

court which upheld the Commission 
ATA and the other appellants then 
took the case to the Supreme Court. 
They were supported there by the De- 
(Continued on page 29) 





Watching Washington with water raf 


@ RETURN OF CONGRESS next month, after a 
recess for the national political conventions, could im- 
prove prospects for the legislative program of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ The idea 
was brought to the fore last week by Congress’ ma- 
jority House Speaker Rayburn and Senator 
Johnson, Democrats of Texas. Previously, there had 
been a drive for final adjournment of the session last 


Association. recess 


leaders 


weekend 


MAJOR PROPOSALS of the RLEA 
clude the accident reports bill, which would tighten ICC 


program in- 


requirements for the reporting of railroad accidents; the 


track-car bill which would give the Commission power 
to prescribe rules for operation of track motor cars; 
and the bills to repeal or emasculate so-called train-off 
1958 Trans- 


(service-abandonment) provisions of the 


portation Act 


THE SENATE has already passed the accident re- 
ports bill, and has the track-car bill on its calendar with 
benefit of a favorable report from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The train-off bills 
have advanced through the hearing stage. All of these 
proposals were threatened with death in an adjourn- 
ment jam, if it came last week. They now have respite 


MEANWHILE, a recess is not likely to do anything 


for the railroad industry’s program which has not 
advanced beyond the stage of having the 
necessary bills introduced. In other words, this is an- 
other “holding year,” management wins being reflected 


in defeats of proposals adverse to the industry. 


generally 


@ RAILROADS CAN'T BE REQUIRED, as a mat- 


ter of course, to maintain rates differentially higher than 
competing water-carrier rates. This has been made clear 
in an ICC decision (by the Commission's Division 3) 
approving water-competitive rail rates on iron or steel 
cuns moving from New Orleans to Savannah. 


A PROTESTING WATER CARRIER, Seatrain 
Lines, argued that water service can exist only at rates 
differentially under Seatrain followed 
through to contend that publication of all-rail rates, 
which are the same or lower than water rates over com- 


all-rail rates. 


peting routes, must comprise a destructive competitive 


practice. 


THE COMMISSION’S REFUSAL to go along is 
another step in its case-by-case approach to interpreta- 
tion of the 1958 Transportation Act’s rate-freedom pro- 
vision. The present case is I&S 7260. 


AS AUTHORITY for its claim that Congress called 
for differentials, Seatrain cited the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s Section 305(c). That differences between 
rail and water rates and classifications “shall not be 
deemed to constitute unjust discrimination . . . or un- 
fair or destructive competitive practice.” 


Says 


THE COMMISSION countered with a citation of 
the 1958 act which “prohibits us from holding rates 
of a carrier to a particular level to protect the traffic 
of any mode of transportation, unless the rates are in 
contravention of the objectives of the national transpor- 
tation policy.” On the latter score, the rail rates were 
cleared by “unchallenged evidence that they would be 
substantially above full costs and thus fully com- 
pensatory.” 
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CNR Research Program 
Emphasizes Price, Service 


Latest step in reorganization of the 
Canadian National’s freight traffic de- 
partment is division of its rate staff 
into three groups—one for domestic 
rates, one for international rates and 
one to handle relations with regulatory 
agencies. To insure that specialists in 
each group become familiar with prob- 
lems of particular industries, the Cana- 
dian group has been subdivided into 
four sections, each dealing with selected 
commodities. 

“Price and service” are the essence 
of the railroad’s research program, 
G. R. Johnston, general freight traffic 
manager, told the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Toronto. 

The new program has been under- 
taken, Mr. Johnston said, because “in 
a comparatively short time we have 
moved from a position where market- 
ing and other research were relatively 
unimportant, to one where the success 
of the railroad business as a whole, as 
well as of the individual road, is de- 
pendent on ability to satisfy customers.” 

Consequently, he explained, CNR 
has created within its freight traffic de- 
partment a section known as “Sales 
Development,” divided into Traffic Re- 
search and Market Research. 

“Traffic Research will conduct studies 
with a view to assisting traffic officers 
to set the policy of the department. 
They will glean information from traf- 
fic personnel in the field, from other 
departments of the railway, from statis- 
tics produced by government agencies, 
etc. [and] . . . will make recommenda- 
tion to management on such complex 
policy matters as rate scales, service 
and equipment needs, control statistics. 

“Market Research will obtain most 
of its information from sources outside 
the railway. Their job is to find out the 
size of the transportation market for 
a particular commodity—the railway’s 
present share of the market, and the 
additional portion, if any, available to 
the railway. 

“After each group has developed a 
project . . . they will join forces and 
attempt to produce a form of service 
at a price that will attract and hold 
traffic. They will try to find out how 
goods move, in what quantity, why they 
move in certain patterns, and what can 
be done to change the pattern. The 
results of the studies will form a basis 
of decisions on rates, services, equip- 
ment, etc.” 

CNR traffic research, Mr. Johnston 
said, will be concerned also with in- 
ternal statistical control. Market re- 
search will “be delighted to cooperate 
with any industry, if such cooperation 
would be beneficial” to both parties. 
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“CALL FOSTER” 
Get Relayers PLUS 




















If your on-line siding customers plan to expand or re- 
pair in-plant trackage, count on L. B. Foster Co. for 
Quality Relaying Rail at lowest cost . . . “plus” all the 
necessary new track accessories and switch material— 
even the track tools to do the job. 


Prompt, dependable deliveries are assured from Foster’s 
nationwide warehouses, all of which stock all sections 
of relaying rail, “plus” new rail for crane runways and 
specialized applications. Foster Track Specialists will 
help select the materials best suited to the job. 


Another “plus”: Foster’s Track Inspection Kit, which 
illustrates all the elements needed for efficient industrial 
sidings. It’s a real help for proper track maintenance. 


Write L. B. FOSTER CO. for free Track Kit RA-7 


Pittsburgh 30, New York 7, Chicago 4, Houston 2, 
Los Angeles 5, Atlanta 8, Cleveland 35. 


Faster From Foster 


Pipe « Rental Steel-Sheet Piling e Pipe Pile e Rail 
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This is an 8 deg curve in an underjump at Jamaica 
station in which untreated rails gave 1'5 years of 
service. Heat-treated rails are expected to last about 
3 times that long before turning. 


On Track No. 2, at Lynbrook, untreated rails lasted 
2 years in 5 deg curve. They were replaced by these 
heat-treated rails, which have just been turned after 


7 years of service. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Heat-treated rails give Long Island 
up to 7 times longer wear 





Back in 1952, the ““Route of the Dash- 
ing Commuter” removed some stand- 
ard control-cooled rails, worn after two 
years, and replaced them with 115 RE 
Bethlehem heat-treated rails. The loca- 
tion was Lynbrook, L.I., Track No. 2. 
The curvature was 5 degrees, and the 
purpose was to test curve wear. 

In 1959, after seven years’ service, 
the heat-treated rails were turned end 
for end with the expectation that they 
will endure another seven years. Since 
the control-cooled rails lasted but two 
years, the Long Island stands to gain 
as much as 7 times longer wear from 
the heat-treated rails at this point. 

Several other test installations of 
treated rails have been made by the 
Long Island, some of them illustrated 
here. The tests are still in progress, but 
results so far look very favorable. 

This is one more in a growing string 
of success stories for heat-treated rails. 
There surely must be points on your 
system where heat-treated rails would 
give you more for your money. Why not 
have a talk with one of our engineers? 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Ex Dp stor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporatior 
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This 8 deg curve at Valley Stream, with heat-treated 
rails, has already lasted 2\% times as long (before 
turning) as the untreated rails previously laid here. 


| Or 
5 < 


Track No. 1 at Lynbrook is also a 5 deg curve; heat- 
treated rails have already lasted twice as long 
as contrel-cooled rails, have not yet been turned. 


SCHEFFERVILLE 


WABUSH 
LAKE 


CAROL” 
LAKE 


SCALE W MILES 


ISLANDS 
GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE 
NEW LINE, being rushed to comple- 


tion this year, will 
ments Wabush 


serve ore develop- 


near and Carol lakes 


- 


CROSSTIES, with tie plates already applied, are shipped to site in bundles 


of 25. 


Here a fork-lift tractor distributes ties on new subgrade. 


Special care 


was taken to line ties properly before rail laying began. 


New Ore RR Uses Welded Rail 


> The Story at a Glance: Construc- 
tion of new railroad lines to tap de- 
posits of iron ore is a continuing pro- 
cedure. Among current projects of this 
type is a 37-mile line being built in 
Labrador as an offshoot of the 357-mile 
Quebec North Shore & Labrador. Con- 
struction features include heavy-duty 
track built with 132-lb rail welded into 
long lengths before being laid. 


track built 


track had 
1,000 ft 


new 
because 
with rails 


before 
That's 
built 


Never was 
like this 
never been 
long. 

Handling rails of that length in new 
track construction might, at first glance, 
seem to present some pretty difficult 
problems. But the two crawler tractors 
used make it seem easy as they pull 
two of the rails out onto the ties previ- 
ously placed on new sub-grade. With 
the two lengths lightly spiked in posi- 
tion, the rail train moves ahead to the 
end of track to allow the next pair of 
rails to be unloaded. Daily production: 
6,000 ft of track. 

The new line on which this proce- 


dure was followed is, in effect, a branch 
of the Quebec North Shore & Labra- 
dor. The QNS&L, 357 miles long, was 
built several years ago to carry iron 
ore from Schefferville, Que., to tide- 
water docks on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence at Seven Islands, Que. The 
line extends almost due north from 
Seven Islands (see map). 

Construction of the branch, 37 miles 
long, is a joint undertaking of the Iron 
Ore Company of Canada (which also 
owns the QNS&L), and the Wabush 
Iron Company Ltd.* To own and con- 
struct the new line, these companies, 
early in 1959, set up the Northern 
Land Company Ltd., which they own 
on an equal partnership basis. 

The line is being built in anticipa- 


*The iron Ore Company of Canada is jointly 
owned by ao group of American and Canadian 
companies that includes the Hanna Coal & Ore 
Corp. (a subsidiary of M. A. Hanna Company, 
Cleveland), Armco Steel Corporation, National 
Steel Corporation, Republic Steel Corporation 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and Wheeling 
Steel Corporation 

The Wabush iron Company lLtd., is jointly 
owned by Pickands, Mather & Co., the Steel 
ow eed of Caneda, and Youngstown Sheet & 
ube. 


tion of iron ore from the Carol Lake 
mine of the Iron Ore Company and 
the Wabush Lake mine of Wabush 
Iron. Initial production is expected to 
be 5 million gross tons of ore per year, 
to be hauled during an eight-month 
period, with an ultimate capacity of up 
to 20 million tons per year, should 
market conditions warrant. 

Although the Carol Lake mine isn’t 
expected to go into production until 
early in 1962, and the Wabush Lake 
mine some time in 1965, the branch 
is being rushed to completion this year 
to handle shipments of heavy machin- 
ery to the mine sites. 

To reach these mining 
the line was projected westward from a 
junction with the QNS&L at a point 
224 miles north of Seven Islands. As 
to grades and curvature, the line is 
built to the same specifications as the 
QNS&L. Maximum grade against 


LONG RAILS were pulled off the rail 
train two at a time by a team of 
crawler tractors. Movement of rails 
during unloading operation was facili- 
tated by use of roller assemblies. 


operations 
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loaded trains is 0.4% compensated. 
The maximum against empties is 
0.85%, also compensated. The maxi- 
mum curvature in use is 5 deg, with 
only one curve in this category. The 
remaining curves are 4 deg or less. 

The track is laid with 132-Ib rail 
continuously welded by the flash-butt 
process into strings 1,000 ft long. The 
ties—9 ft long, 7 in. by 9 in. in cross 
section—are equipped with double- 
shoulder 14-in. tie plates, anchor spiked 
in position using the Spencer spike. 
When completed, the ballast section, 
consisting of crushed rock, will be 24 
in. deep and will extend 18 in. beyond 
the ends of the ties. 


Follows the ‘Natural Grain’ 


In general, the new line follows the 
“natural grain” of the country. It 
crosses the Ashuanipi River at Mile 
Post 4, follows the shores of several 
large lakes in the vicinity, and cross- 
es two large muskeg sections. Much 
of the line is in country whose nat- 
ural materials are not suitable for 
subgrade construction because of their 


frost-susceptible characteristics. This 
necessitated the wasting of materials 
excavated from cuts and ditches and 
the borrowing of suitable material for 
the fills from large borrow pits located 
elsewhere. Where unsuitable materials 
were encountered in cuts and in shal- 
low fill areas, excavations were made 
to a minimum depth of 6 ft below sub- 
grade and backfilled with granular ma- 
terial. Solid rock was encountered in 
only three cuts of major importance. 

Grading operations, started in May 
1957, were completed by January 31, 
1960. A total of 4,260,000 cu yd of 
material was moved. Other major con- 
struction features include a bridge 320 
ft long across the Ashuanipi River, and 
two major culvert installations consist- 
ing of multiple lines of 12-ft Multi- 
Plate pipe. 

The work of welding the rails into 
1,000-ft lengths was done under con- 
tract by Matisa Railweld, Inc., which 
set up its welding plant in the Iron Ore 
Company's yard at Seven Islands. The 
original intention was to ship the long 
rails directly to the job after welding. 
However, because of delay in the deliv- 


ery of ties, it was necessary to stock- 
pile rail at Seven Islands and rehandle 
it when adequate numbers of ties had 
arrived. Preparatory work included the 
fastening of tie plates to ties before they 
were shipped to the job. 


Track-Laying Schedule 


Here’s how the track-laying work 
was carried out: 

The operation was scheduled on the 
basis of 6,000 ft of track per day, 
complete except for ballast. All parts 
of the operation were geared to this 
daily quota. The work for each day 
began with the loading of a string of 
empty ore cars with 12 of the long 
rails, or sufficient to lay 6,000 ft of 
track. Rails were placed on the cars in 
a single tier. 

The rails were shipped to the job in 
the same consist as the required num- 
ber of ties for a day’s track-laying. 
Before loading, ties were assembled in 
bundles of 25. Each night, after the 
day’s rail-laying operation had been 
completed, ties for the next day’s work 

(Continued on following page) 





AFTER RAILS were unloaded they were lowered onto ties by screw-typ¢ 


id istme TY roiiers 


BRIDGE across the Ashuanipi River, a 320-ft girder structure, is the largest 
on the line. This view was taken during erection. 


MULTIPLE LINES of large Multi-Plate pipes were installed at two locations. 
This view shows six lines of 12-ft pipe at Wabush narrows. 
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NEW QUEBEC RAILROAD 


(Continued from preceding page) 


were distributed. In this operation the 
bundles were placed at pre-determined 
locations along the grade. With the 
bundles broken, fork-lift tractors were 
used to place the ties in their correct 
position. Special care was taken in lin- 
ing the ties properly before rail laying 
began 

Track-laying operations started with 
the morning shift when the train load 
of long rails was moved to the end of 
steel. 

Preparatory to the rail-laying oper- 
ation, roller assemblies, specially de- 
veloped for this job, were distributed 
ahead of the rail train, being spaced 
74 ft apart. 

To start the day’s work, two lengths 
of rails were pulled ahead on the roller 
assemblies until the rear end of each 
string matched the forward end of the 
last length laid. At this point the strings 
were lowered into position using a 
screw-type mechanism incorporated in 
the roller assemblies. The assemblies 
were collapsible so they could be re- 
moved from under the rails 


Tractors Pull Rails Forward 


Two small crawler tractors were 
used to pull the rails forward. With a 
tractor positioned on each side of the 
track, a “whiffle-tree” arrangement was 
used to transmit pulling force to the 
rails. 

When each pair of strings had been 
placed in position on the tie plates, 
joint bars were applied, and each fifth 
tie was spiked to hold the rails to gage 
while the rail train moved forward into 
position for unloading the next lengths 

Behind the rail-laying operation a 
production spiking crew completed the 
spiking, and two rail anchor machines 
applied the anchors. Spikes and rail 
anchors were distributed from the rail 
train as it moved forward. 

Ballasting operations are now under 
way. It is expected this work will be 
completed by next October |, accord- 
ing to B. M. Monaghan, manager of 
the Northern Land Company, who is 
in charge of the construction of the 
new line. Mr. Monaghan is also chief 
engineer of the QNS&L. 

Trackage to be built as part of the 
project includes a small interchange 
yard at the junction with the QNS&L, 
and two sidings at intermedigte points. 
At Mile Posts 36 and 37‘ there afe 
junctions with spurs serving the mining 
companies. 

All main-line switches will be power 
operated and trains will be operated 
under CTC control. 
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Sprays on like stencil paint 


Looks like paint by day... but what a ditterence at nigin.: 


“CODIT” REFLECTIVE LIQUID 


the freight car marking discovery that gives you 
greater nighttime safety... impressive advertising 
after dark...positive car identification all night long! 


Developed especially for economical freight 
car reflectorization, ‘“‘Codit’’ Liquid reflects 
light many times brighter than the whitest 
paint. It makes markings brilliantly visible 
to motorists approaching grade crossings 
at night. 

This safety feature of ‘“‘Codit’’ Reflective 
Liquid carries an advertising bonus, too. 
Your road’s name, trademark and slogan 
stand out in the dark—sure to be seen 
more often by more people. 

Reporting numbers also show up clearly 


“Codit” Reflective Liquid is already in service 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville & 
Nashville, Missouri Pacific, Pennsylvania, 
Rock Island, Soo Line, and Western Maryland. 


in any light beam. They can be read faster 
and more accurately at a considerable dis- 
tance. Their brilliance is ideal for TV re- 
porting systems. 

In one low-cost step, ““Codit’’ Reflective 
Liquid is applied like stencil paint with 
regular spraying equipment. It goes on wood 
or metal—right over rivets, ribs and posts. 
For complete information about this paint 
with vision, please write Dept. RCG-740, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


CopIt. 


BRAND 
REFLECTIVE LIQUID 


Tiienesora [Ufinine ano [\fanuracrurine COMPANY EXD 
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RUNNING TIME over 





subway-elevated route will be cut when the new cars are all in service. 


Philly Upgrades Its Transit Fleet 


The Story at a Glance: The City of 
Philadelphia, embarked on a big pro- 
gram to upgrade and improve transit 
operations, is re-equipping its Market- 
Frankford subway-elevated line with 
new cars. First units of the 270-car 
order are being introduced in special 
ceremonies this week. 

The stainless-steel cars, costing $25 
million, promise important operating 
economies because of lighter weight 
and speed. City engineers figure savin~ 
of $6.5 million in operation and main- 
tenance during the 35-year life of the 
new cars, 

The Budd Company, building the 
new cars, expects to complete delivery 
of all 270 cars by January 1961. 


Philadelphia's 12.8-mile Market- 
Frankford subway-elevated line begins 
to take on a new look this week as 
delivery begins on new transit cars that, 
within a year, will replace all existing 
rolling stock and permit a major over- 
haul in present operations. 

Delay in obtaining greater interme- 
diate benefits from the new cars stems 
from two reasons: The new units will 
be fed into service as delivered, but the 
city must maintain existing facilities to 
service the old cars until all are re- 
placed; and, mixed operation of new 
and old cars during transition will pre- 
vent maximum utilization of the new 
units for improved schedules 

Within 12 months, however, the 


Philadelphia Transportation Co., oper- 
ator of the system for the city, expects 
to trim six minutes off present running 
time. Savings of up to 12% in power 
consumption are anticipated, too, be- 
cause the new cars are lighter weight 

These 270 cars represent Budd's first 
entry of consequence in the transit-car 
building field. In moving into this type 
of work now, the company has relied 
on 30 years’ experience in turning out 
stainless steel railway cars; and has in- 
troduced changes in construction and 
design that promise high utilization and 
low operating cost. 

The 270 Philadelphia cars—half pur- 
chased by the city and half by the 
operating company—consist of 46 sin 
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gle units, with an operating cab at each 
end; and 112 permanently coupled 
pairs, with only one cab in each “A” 
and “B” unit. 

All cars are 55 ft 4 in. over couplers, 
9 ft wide over corrugations, and 12 ft 
9 7/16 in. in height from the rail to 
the top of roof ventilators. Single units 
weigh 52,000 Ib each; “A” units 50,000 
lb, and “B” units, 50,500 Ib. 

Seating has been arranged, according 
to Budd spokesmen, to provide “the 
highest ratio of seats ever provided in 
a rapid transit car of similar length.” 
All units have transverse seating—54 
seats in each single unit and 56 in each 
unit of permanently coupled pairs. 
Vertical and horizontal grab bars are 
provided for standees. 

Car interiors are finished in colored 
plastics, steel and anodized 
aluminum to provide easy-to-clean sur- 
faces and long wear. Three colors of 
plastic are used: gray in ceilings; tur- 
quoise for bulkheads and the wainscot 
beneath windows, and coral for upper 
walls and door pocket panels 
Floor coverings are black rubber, ribbed 
in aisles and doorways. 

Three pairs of electro-pneumatically- 
operated sliding doors are on each side 
of all cars. Doors are staggered to re- 
duce congestion in loading and unload- 
ing. Door controls are interlocked so 
they may be operated by the conductor 


stainless 


side 


from any cab in a train, with door en- 
gines adjusted for opening speed of 1.4 
seconds and closing speed of 2.6 sec- 
onds. Passenger and cab side windows 
are tinted safety sheet glass. 

The four ventilating units on each 
car produce a distinctive roof-line. The 
system is thermostatically controlled to 
begin operating at 65 deg. At this stage 
the dampers open and fans begin mov- 
ing about 500 cu ft of air per minute. 
Fan speed adjusts automatically for 
higher temperatures, and at top speed 
will change air in the car four times a 
minute. For wintertime service, the cars 
are equipped with 600 volt DC electric 
strip heaters mounted at the floor along 
side walls. This system, too, is thermo- 
statically controlled. 

Both the builder and the city say the 
stainless steel construction will elimi- 
nate the need for periodic painting and 
corrosion repairs. Savings are estimated 
at $428 per car per year. It is under- 
stood the city allowed for such savings 
by using a $7,000 per car differential 
in favor of stainless steel when judging 
competitive bids. 

Important details in the construction 
of the new cars are illustrated in the 
accompanying photographs. Total crip- 
pling strength of the floor is 275,000 
Ib, and the entire structure was 
“squeeze-tested” at a static end load of 
200,000 Ib without any permanent de- 


TRANSIT ROUTE getting new cars 
is line from extreme left to upper right 
of map in plastic wall panel. 


formation of the car body. 

The cast steel trucks on all 270 cars 
incorporate a special air spring 
mounted on each side of the truck 
bolster. This device combines a steel 
coil spring, which supports the light 
weight of the car, with a pressurized 
air bellows, which supports the passen- 
ger load. Air pressure adjusts automa- 


Construction Pictures, and More Text, on Following Pages 


BRIGHT INTERIORS,: fluorescent lighting and transverse seating feature the new Philadelphia cays. 


























Here’s How the Cars Are Put Together 


New rapid-transit car takes shape in floor structure assembly 
jig at Budd plant. Design of end underframe transfers stresses 
to stainless steel side sills, eliminates need for center sill. 


One-piece roof assembly is lowered into 


PHILLY UPGRADES TRANSIT FLEET 


ccommodate varying passen- 


raction equipment and controls are 
designed for single or multiple unit op 
of trom two to ten cars in any 

Each car 
four 100-hp traction 
8.14 to l, 


2.75 miles per hour 


on of units IS pow 


motors 
(sear ratio giving an ac 


celeration rate of 


per second ilmost three times the rate 


of present equipment 
equipped both 


The 


with 


brakes 


The cars ire 


imic brakes tread 


ind 


place to complete 
car body. Car structure is designed as a girder, with roof and 
floor serving as chord members and sides carrying the shear. 


. 
(Continued from page 2!) 


brakes decelerate the cars 
approximately 5 mph, at 
which point they fade and the tread air 
brakes bring the car to a stop 

for the cars is provided by 
rail (600-volt DC), which oper- 
heating, lighting and ventilation 
systems in addition to traction motors 
Controls, marker lights and interior em- 
ergency lights are battery powered, and 
unit is mounted 
maintain battery 


dynamic 
down to 


Power 
third 


ites 


a motor 
the 


generator 
under floor to 


charge 


Underfloor equipment shows as floor is inverted before transfer 
to car-body erecting bay. Visible components include coupler, 
master control box for traction equipment and air compressor. 


Car interior is lined with %4-lb-density Fiberglas wool insula- 
tion in all areas except door pockets and end frames. These 
areas are sprayed with asphalt water-base emulsion. 


Illumination is from fluorescent light 
tubes in the 
length of the car at either side of the 


two raceways running 
ceiling. 

For economy, each of the 
cars has but one motorman’s cab and, 
when paired, also share a single motor 
generator and batteries on one car and 


paired 


compressor on the other 

The independent models, each fully 
equipped, will operate singly or permit 
linking with odd numbers of cars 

The new cars will replace an existing 
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Sub-assembled side frames are welded to car floor. Side | Upper front end of car is Fiberglas-reinforced polyester plas- 


panels are formed of corrugated stainless below the belt line _ tic, moulded in one piece—complete with contours and open- 
and flat stainless sheets above. Door gussets are 5t-in. stainless. ings. Plastic surface is impregnated light grey to match cars. 


Side entrance doors are internally-reinforced hollow construc- Cast steel truck is arranged for 5-ft-2\4-in-gage of Market- 
tion, individually powered by electrically-controlled pnev- Frankford line. Each 100-hp traction motor is connected 
matic door engines. Doors open in 1.4 sec. directly to a right-angle hypoid gear drive. 


fleet. Present cars range from sioner of public property; and E. I The $25 million financing for the 
to 52 years old Tennyson, city transit operations engi- cars was approved by a special com- 


Mayor Richardson Dilworth heads a __oneer mittee on mass transportation headed 


group of 400 city officials and civic Mr. Gennetti said acquisition of the by Victor E. Moore as chairman. Fi- 
leaders scheduled to participate in cefe- mew cars marks “a milestone in the nancing was arranged after the voters 


monies marking inauguration of the _ history of public transportation in Phil- 
7. adelphia.” be repaid to the city treasury by the 


approved a bond issue. The costs will 
new equipment on Thursday, July 
Also participating will be Council Pres- “The city will be the first to have a PTC out of transit revenues. 

ident James H. J. Tate; Budd President rapid transit line wholly equipped with Department of Public Property engi 
Edward G. Budd, Jr.; Douglas M. a stainless steel fleet,” he commented. neers planned the cars with Budd and 
Pratt, Philadelphia Transportation Co. “Undoubtedly the cars will be unsur- PTC technicians after studying modern 
president; PTC Vice President O. L. passed for comfort, speed, quiet and cars in use elsewhere and the latest de- 
Olson; William T. Gennetti, commis- low maintenance.” velopments in transit car design. 
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Yards—Revamp or Build New? 


> The Story at a Glance: Should 
railroads build new freight yards or 
modernize old ones? 

Majority opinion seems to favor new 
yards. Expectations are that from five 
to ten modern classification yards will 
be built annually during the next ten 
years. Many such yards pay for them- 
selves in three to five years. 

A modern classification yard has 
automatic retarder controls and auto- 
matic switching. An “old” yard has 
manual retarder controls, with or with- 
out automatic switching—or no re- 
tarders at all 

A decision to modernize an old 
build a new one must be 
answers to several 


yard or to 
based upon the 
questions 

@ Is the 
changing? 

@ What location will be most ad- 
vantageous from a traffic standpoint? 

@ Is the old site large enough? Can 
adjacent land be obtained? Can a 
new site be found at a reasonable price? 

@ What will be the extent of inter- 
ference to revenue traffic during con- 
struction of a new yard? Can switch- 
ing be done at other yards? 

@ Are present retarders and switch 
machines outmoded, or can they be 
reused? 

@ Can cal 
tenance 


location? 


railroad’s traffic pattern 


locomotive 
combined at 


main- 
one 


and 


facilities be 


Availability of Land 


If the old yard site is too small, 
obtaining adjacent land will be one 
of the first considerations. When the 
old yard is in a downtown area, va- 
cant land is usually not available. When 
vacant land is available, it is usually 
expensive because of its prime indus- 
trial desirability. Some have 
found that building a new yard on an 
old downtown site is prohibitive be- 
need to provide grade 
vehicular traffic. 

Grades up to 3% or 6% followed 
by 2% are from the crest 
of the hump down to the master re- 
tarder, and up to 5.9% through it. 
Older manual retarder yards generally 
used variable grades ranging from 2.5 
to 4.5% from the crest through the 
master retarder. The steeper grades in 
newer when combined with de- 
celerating body track grades, provide 
faster separation of cuts, resulting in 
faster classification and increased capa- 


roads 


cause of the 


separation for 


now used 


yards, 


city 
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Classification tracks must be graded 
to provide a non-accelerating 0.0 to 
0.1-0.3% grade from the group re- 
tarder to the departure end. A small 
ascending grade is provided at the 
departure end so cars do not run out 
and foul the yard leads. It must not 
be so steep that cars will stop and roll 
back towards the hump. The profile 
of the yard is that of a bowl or saucer. 

Existing retarders probably can be 
reused. If the class track power switches 
are of the newer types which operate 
in 0.6 sec or less, they also may be 
reused. Older, slower switches, unless 
modified, would slow the humping 
process and reduce yard capacity. 

Regrading will necessitate taking 
parts of the yard out of service for 
varying periods of time. Class tracks 
can be regraded individually or in 
groups, leaving others in service. Dur- 
ing the period the hump is out for 
regrading, cars will have to be flat 
switched. Similar circumstances will 
arise when the hump and switching 
controls are tested upon completion o1 
construction. 

During the construction period, yard 
capacity will be materially reduced. 
Backlogs of unclassified cars can be 
minimized by “blocking” trains and 
classifying at other yards. 

During the modernization period, 
yard personnel will be undergoing on- 
the-job training. They will have to 
develop the flexibility necessary to meet 
operating conditions which may change 
from day to day. 

One advantage of building a com- 
pletely new yard at a new site is that 
it provides all new equipment, from 
which a better maintenance record may 
be expected. The problems of classi- 
fying cars in a yard partially out of 
service, of conflict between work and 
revenue equipment, and of the chain 
reaction effect that delays at the yard 
may have on the rest of the system, 
are not encountered. Revenue opera- 
tion may continue at the old yard 
until the new yard has been built 
and ‘tested. 

Land outside a city costs more than 
it once did. A former standard prac- 
tice was to go outside the city and buy 
some fairly cheap land for a new re- 
tarder yard. The old city yard then 
became available for industrial devel- 
opment. Competition for land in and 
near cities‘ has been particularly sharp 
during the last few years. 

One railroad rebuilt an old yard 
because nearby vacant land was pro- 
hibitively expensive. Vacant land that 


the road could afford was too far 
away. Another railroad found that 
suburbs had expanded so that vacant 
land sufficient to hold a classification 
yard was not available. With some land 
costing $1,000 or more per acre, a 
600-acre yard commands a stiff price, 
even before earth is turned. 

Earth moving costs a lot of money. 
The ideal site for a new yard would 
require minimum grading. One rail- 
road spent a lot of money for earth 
moving because its new yard could 
be located only in hilly terrain. 

A site for a new yard should allow 
an orderly flow of rail traffic. Placing 
a new yard adjacent to the existing 
mainline eliminates extensive yard 
leads. The new yard should not create 
excessively long industry switch runs. 
Junction points play an important part 
in new yard location. The site for the 
hillside yard mentioned above, even 
though it increased earthmoving costs, 
was selected because of its accessibility 
to several branches. 


Adequate Yard Tracks a Must 


Adequate receiving and departure 
yard tracks must be included. One rail- 
road, which built a new yard within 
the last five years, anticipated 150-car 
trains. Now it is running trains of 200 
to 250 cars and is saddled with short 
receiving and departure tracks. 

There is a trend toward avoiding 
reclassifying entire trains at new yards. 
One road arranges its trains with cars 
in blocks. The train enters a yard 
on a long running track, a block of 
cars to be classified is cut off, and 
another block that has been classified 
is added. Thus, a new yard plan should 
consider running tracks of sufficient 
length to handle properly the longer 
relay trains that may be contemplated 

Moving the freighthouse to the new 
yard will simplify rail movements but 
may complicate vehicular movements. 
Nearness to industry, city traffic con- 
gestion, driving distances, driving time, 
pickup and delivery moves, and possible 
consolidation of freighthouses must be 
studied to determine whether the new 
yard site is the best place for the 
freighthouse. 

It is considered good practice to have 
locomotive and car repair facilities at 
a new yard. Such an arrangement 
avoids the transfer of bad order equip- 
ment. Consolidation of several repair 
facilities is often possible, with a re- 
sulting decrease in repair and operat- 
ing expenses. 
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EXISTING RETARDERS may be used when modernizing an old yard. However, automatic controls will have to be added. 


Availability of 
yard personnel should not be 
looked. One railroad had to provide 
bus service from the end of a city 
bus line to its yard. The bus also makes 
hourly trips over a route covering the 
entire yard area. Also, it may be neces- 
sary to construct a new Railread 
YMCA to house trainmen 

When an old downtown yard is 
abandoned, the site can usually be 
made available for industrial develop- 
ment. If city zoning permits, ware- 
houses and small industries may be able 
to use the land. Larger industries would 
probably prefer the suburbs, where 
there would be greater room to ex- 


transportation for 


Oover- 
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pand. The location of an industrial de- 
velopment near the new yard can mean 
short transfer moves and better serv- 
ice to the shipper. 

If the cost of constructing a new 
yard is too great for one railroad, 
two or more roads may be able to 
undertake joint construction and opera- 
tion. Two southern roads engaged in 
such a cooperative project a few years 
ago. Costs were apportioned on the 
basis of the traffic handled by each 
road. Two eastern roads are considering 
a similar plan. Railroads undertaking 
a joint operation must be fairly close 
to minimize the length of connecting 
tracks. 


Another way to spread the cost of 
a new yard was demonstrated by one 
railroad which constructed two modern 
A second railroad entering the 
in which the yards are lo- 
cated has made arrangements to use 
the yards. The second railroad will 
pay for such things as classifying and 
servicing according to the number of 
locomotives and crews that 
use the yards. Thus, the non-owning 
road will have the advantage of a 
new yard without constructing one. It 
is anticipated that the non-owning road 
will convert its old flat yards to in- 
dustrial development parks to help de- 
fray the rental. 


yards 


two cities 


its cars, 
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Special Report: A Professor 


By DR. WALTER KRAMER 


of Marketing Management 


sity cf Notre D- me 


Ameri 
lroads are cast in a government 


nature and extent of 


The major problems facing 
Can fa 
al framework, the 
which is probably not present in any 
Encouragement and aid 
adjustment 


limita 


othe ndustry 
to competitive rms, rate 
ctions ind versification 
1 few examples of the 

of pri n this category 
The Weeks report of a few 
back, the | rings in connection 
the Tr tation Act of 1958, 
the nt epartment of Commerce 
il of the many 
the difficulties 


yblems 
years 
with 
and 


Report docu 


ments w pell out 


under whic t rail carriers operate 


n this connect 
Differences of Opinion 
While ther be differences of 
Op nion rega 
mixed economy, it 
that the phrase “government of the 


may 
rding the virtues of a 
must be admitted 


people, | the people and by the 
eful in describing ou 
Our faith in a 


forms of govern 


peopl 


torm of gove 


rnment 
wcy over other 
rested on the implied 
ntelligent and in- 
To bring this about, 


democr 
ment has always 
assumpt on in 
formed electorate 

Americans, through public as 


private sought to 


well as 


means, have long 


make education at all levels available 


to veryone 

The tre that the kind of 
economic problems now comprising the 
have 


u ‘ s 


vernment 


so complex 


insportavion area 
that the 
| citizen is no 

| them 
Now add 
Ipon 


this 


yvecome typical 
longer 
General 


\W ith 
enough 
must be placed 


make 


ffective 


efforts in 


they should be 


re they will accom 


would not advertis¢ 


reight service in a 


1 nature lovers 


is they would here at 


tempt the most influential, or 


those whose decisions in this area of 


transport | e are most directly use 


carriers Ought to be 
n developing a better under- 


veir problems on the part 


nterested 


Standing 


f shortly be most in 


‘ 1 
tinose Vv 1] 


There is no question that this role 
will be played largely by students now 
universities and 
The flood of 


a chal- 


in our colleges and 
by those about to enter 
freshmen of the next decade is 
lenge to railroad public relations. The 
resources devoted to meeting this chal- 
lenge can be here 
than elsewhere, for reasons 

First, this sector of the citizenry is 
that group to which the total popula 
economic and 
found 
here 


more productive 


two 


will delegate its 
Here is to be 


Secondly, 


tion 
political power 
tomorrow's managers 
is a significant sector of public opinion 
that might well be described as anti 
railroad The results of 


efforts expended here will be 


incremental 
greater 
than that directed elsewhere 

On the basis of my 
faculty members and students in recent 
years at the Oregon, 
University 


discussions with 


University of 


Indiana University and the 
ot Notre 


with 


Dame, as well as conversa 
tions men trom 
both here and abroad, my 
is that the typical attitude of members 
of the group is one of apathy, if not 
outright antagonism, as far as railroads 
are concerned 

The general attitude is that air and 


other schools 


impression 


highway carriers can best be described 
as young, vigorous and enterprising 
Railroads are thought to be archaic, 
anachronistic carry-overs from another 
age, run by stubborn old men insulated 
from the realities of the real world by 
tradition and seniority. Those of us in 
the universities who do not hold 


definitely in the minority 


these 


beliefs are 


RR Plight Is Over-Sold 


that railroads have 


deteriorating 


It is my opinion 


over-sold the railroad” 


situation and other “wailing wall 


propaganda programs, which produce 


strong negative reactions on the part of 

Such 
railroads 

competition kept alive by “heavy 


inything but the de 


faculty and student constant re 


ference to “starving and 


sub- 


sidies produces 
sired effect upon this group 
fortunately for the United 


large number of 


There are 
a significantly 
railroads that 
The 

other 


States, 
are Certainly not starving 


question of “heavy subsidies” of 


modes is still an area where 
honest men find 
I hold that the quantity and quality of 
this propaganda has caused the college 
student and faculty member to conclude 
that the present situation is 
due to technological obsolescence, man- 


agement 


honest disagreement 
railroads’ 


stupidity and greed. 


A distorted and romantic impression 
of the sins of the “robber baron” type 
of railroad management of the past is 
cited by many students, both formal 
and informal, of American political 
and economic history, to confirm this 
belief. 


Management-Faculty Cooperation 


Since students look to the faculty for 
guidance and direction, the first step 
in the correction of this difficulty would 
seem to be in the improvement of 
communications between the 
riers’ management and the faculty. In 
many 
already degenerated into mistrust and 
suspicion. The first step in 
this gulf must be taken by rail 
It is unfortunate that 
competitors have already made signi 
ficant progress in this direction. What 
are the rail carriers doing in this con- 
nection? It is indeed disappointing to 
see that in view of what could be done 
they have 


rail car- 
cases this misunderstanding has 


narrowing 
man- 


agement. their 


ind what should be done 
done practically nothing 
There are, however, 
exceptions to this generalization 
of these is the participation of 
of the carriers in the summer 
fellowship program of the Foundation 
for Economic Education of Irvington 
on-Hudson, N.Y. Three railroads—the 
illinois Central, the Santa Fe and the 
Southern Pacific—offered such a pro 
gram last summer. I feel that it 
part of the 


a Tew significant 
One 
some 


faculty 


was a 
privilege to have been a 
program at the Illinois Central 

I was not unfamiliar with 
management before I came to the Illi- 
nois Central but I was not quite pre 
pared for what I saw. The people of 
the Illinois Central have 
to tell and in general they told it 
The program as arranged by 
M. Crowson, assistant to the president 
Clifford G. Massoth 
officer, was obviously the 
effort on the 
and 
benefits 


railroad 


a great story 
well 
¢ seorge 
rela 


and public 


tions result 
of considerable 
many people 
maximize the 
allotted 

I must confess that I applied for and 
accepted the Foundation for Economic 
Education Fellowship with some mis- 
givings. Many of my colleagues were 
guick to discount the value of such an 
experience. In general, they argued it 
would be a proselytizing program and 
that this would be particularly so with 
a railroad. 

Nothing 
from the truth. 


part of 
was designed to 


within the time 


could have been further 
The men I met on the 
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isits Railroad Management 











Illinois Central were frank open and WW LLOVUOOUSVOEDLOUAOROOODOTANEE ANAND HANAHAN GUHA UU | HHI MM 


anxious to be helpful. They prepared IC's 1960 College-Business Exchange Schedule 


folders, brochures, and outlines con- 

cerning their area of work. They were This year’s version of the program Dr. Kramer describes in 
willing and seemed sincerely pleased his report on these pages got under way June 6. Two faculty 
rege 2 tiga scab swe a members—Dr. George H. Sorter, assistant professor of account- 
times when I felt that the answers were ing, University of Chicago, and Professor Julius W. Waits, as- 
not adequate, they were, I believe, = sistant professor of commerce & economics, Centenary College 
honest answers and designed to be © of Louisiana at Shreveport—are holders of this year’s fellow- 
helpful. The men were willing to let © ships. Following is the schedule that was set up for them: 

me by my questions determine the : 





VONUATLYDANNUOOGAAATOLAALOOAENAALOH 


direction of the interview or discussion 


No areas were “out of bounds.” What June 6 .. Committee Meeting and Orientation—Traffic Dept. 


I got out of the program, may in a June 7 .. Traffic Department 

very real sense have been limited only June 8 .... Traffic Department 

by what I brought to it—by the ques June 9 ...... Traffic Department—Gold Pass Luncheon—Open Afternoon = 
scke here cer ) ‘ = 

tions I asked. There certainly was nc June 10.. Traffic Department 

evidence of intention on the part of the 

illinois Central officers to limit my in June 13 .......... Engineering Department 

quiry June 14... Engineering Department 

In general, the representatives of the = jing 15. Engineering Department—Open Afternoon 

Illinois Central management that | met . : 

‘ June 16 Engineering Department 


re positive, vigorous, seasoned, expel 
June 17 Purchases & Stores—Board Luncheon—Treasury Dept. 


ire | 
enced and well informed. They par- 
icipate in vari rofessional! activitie ; 
ee > eee a 4 June 20 .... Accounting Department 
and hold membership in relevant pro : 

June 21 Accounting Department 
June 22 Accounting Department 
Sa June 23 Secretary—Open Afternoon 
Participation Is Encouraged lune 24 Pcsimeen E. Sennen 


fessional associations designed to fur- 


ther their knowledge and skill 


Top management encourages such june 27 ... Operating Department 
participation. Many officers have at- : 
June 28 Operating Department 
courses or in-service training programs June 29 Operating Department Trip over 
While willing to discuss and fight June 30 Operating Department Railroad 
against their concept of unequal treat July 1 Operating Department 


ment of transport modes by the gov 


tended various executive training 


ernment, they do not let this blind July 4 HOLIDAY 
them to profit opportunities existing July 5 Operating Department—Chicago Terminal 


even under present unfavorable circum- July 6 Personnel—Open Afternoon 


stances. With minor exception, they do July 7 Personne! 
not look for sympathy but demand re 
July 8 Law Department 

spect Y P 
One of the most impressive features July 11. Law Department 
7 


“r July 12 President's Office—Suggestion System 
ncorporation of new techniques nc : , . 

et 8 2 sit July 13 Public Relations—Magazine 

tion in the effort to produce a better July 14 Suggestion Meeting 11 a.m.—Open Afternoon 


Following is a list July 15 Open Day 


of the operation of this property is t 


the substitution of factors of produc 
product at less cost 
of some, but not all of these changes 
@ Substitution of automatic inter- 
locking equipment for tower men Open afternoons and times during the two final days were 
@ Substitution of mechanical mw & scheduled to permit the professors to investigate subjects of par- 
equipment for labor = ticular interest. The schedule has a certain flexibility; free time 
@ Automatic refueling of locomo i — 
ton . can be shifted if necessary to accommodate the departments. 
es c 
®@ Microfilming of records Where possible, the fellowship professors are invited to depart- 
@ Extensive use of audio-visual = ment meetings. In 1959, for example, the professors sat in on a 
@ Fill in place of bridges personnel department meeting with the clerks’ union, attended a 
» ene . . 
@ Push button yards. traffic department rate meeting, and met in the general man- 
one a ee. iger’s office with a committee investigating a suburban delay 
@ Station consolidations. a5 : “ g gi ay 
(Continued on page 30) =U UUUASADUOSOUDASEUE LAY UAB ANU LULL UvAaeenendsnnueean vad A ULYOVOTONOSDUPAS RATT EAHOE ALAN 


mu 


titi 
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New Products Report 





Transceiver with Subset 


The data transceiver for punch card 
transmission can now be used with the 
digital subset for sending information 
over conventional dial telephone lines. 
This new feature provides more operat- 
ing economy, flexibility and efficiency. 
Ten cards per minute can be sent using 
the non-printing data transceiver, and 
nine cards per minute using the printing 
transceiver. Regular toll rates apply. 
Direct dial connections are set up by 
the transceiver operator. 


Operating on high-speed telegraph 


Improved Compartmentizer 


Gates on the latest P-S Compartment- 
izer can be pivoted 360 deg and swung 
outside of the doorway to facilitate pal- 
letized lading or use of fork trucks. 
Gates can be moved from car end to 
car end because floor and ceiling keep- 
ers extend the full length of car. Three- 
pronged locking bars permit locking at 
142-in. increments. The gates can be 
moved across and locked in doorway 
area without special bars or extra load 
bracing. An automatic spring loaded 


safety catch prevents unlocked gates 


Vapor Degreaser 


A two-stage ultrasonic vapor degreas- 
er thoroughly and quickly degreases and 
decarbonizes oil strainers, pistons and 
rings, valves, fuel pumps and other au- 
tomotive and locomotive parts. Volatile 
solvents for degreasing, and aqueous 
solutions for decarbonizing, can be used 
alternately. To degrease, parts are 
placed in (1) boiling sump, (2) ultra- 
sonic sump, (3) flushed with a power 
spray using filtered and distilled pure 
solvent, and (4) finally, a condensing 
solvent vapor removes any residue. 


Rolling Door Operator 


A new Kinnear electric power opera- 
tor is available for use with metal roll- 
ing doors. It is designed so the electric 
motor can be removed without disturb- 
ing operation of the auxiliary hand- 
chain operator provided for emergency 
operation of the door. The manual unit 
is engaged, and the motor disengaged, 
by means of a pull chain. 

Available in seven sizes, depending 
on door size and electrical current, the 
new operator can be mounted in a ver- 


lines, the data transceiver with digital 
subset can send 11 cards per minute. 
Rates are on a time-charge basis. 

The digital subset feature may be in- 
stalled on transceiver equipment now in 
use on leased lines. A switch permits 
operation over either conventional lines 
or over leased lines as a standard trans- 
ceiver. 

Another switch, permitting 
voice or teleprinter operations over the 
leased line, may be provided by the tele- 
phone or telegraph company. /BM Data 
Processing Division, Dept. RA, 112 East 
Post Road, White Plains, N.Y 


direct 


from swinging and damage. The first 
train movement swings gate toward 
wall and engages the floor lock. Floor 
and ceiling locking gives cars smooth, 
flush side linings. The Compartmentizer 
can be adapted to refrigerator cars, and 
regular or insulated box cars in normal 
service having door openings ranging 
from 6 to 15 ft. Approximate weight 
per set of four, complete and in- 
stalled in a PS-1 40%-ft car, is 6,900 
Ib; in a 50%-ft car, 7,400 lb. Pullman- 
Standard, A Division of Pullman Incor- 
porated, Dept. RA, 200 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 4. 


The ultrasonic cleaning method is 
based on the use of high frequency 
sound (40 kilocycles per second). The 
sound creates submicroscopic bubbles 
that are constantly forming and collaps- 
ing against the surface of the part being 
cleaned. The bubble bombardment 
breaks down the grease, which is then 
removed by the solvent. 

The vapor degreaser operates on 
208/230 volts, 50/60 cycles ac drawing 
25/30 amp. Boiling sump capacity is 7 
gal., ultrasonic sump capacity is 6 gal. 
Narda Ultrasonic Corp., Dept. RA, 
625 Main St, Westbury, L.J., N.Y. 


tical or horizontal position on a wall or 
bracket. A momentary-contact three- 
push-button control, which can be 
mounted adjacent to the door or at a 
remote location, is standard equipment. 
Other types of controls that are avail- 
able include key-operated stations, sin- 
gle or double-acting pull cords and con- 
stant-contact push buttons. Waterproof, 
dust-tight or explosion-proof enclosures 
are available for installation over the 
unit. The Kinnear Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. RA, 1192 Fields Ave., Col- 
umbus 16, Ohio. 
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HIGH COURT LIMITS RAIL TRUCKING (Continued from page 


Justice which failed again 
times in recent years) 
to play its normal role of supporter of 
the Commission 

The Supreme Court noted how the 
Commission and the courts have recog- 
nized Congress’ expression of “a strong 
general policy against railroad invasion 
of the motor carrier field.” It went on 
to find that this policy applied not only 
to common-carrier operations author- 
ized under the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s Section 207, but also to contract- 
carrier operations authorized under 
Section 209. The latter was involved 
the present case 

The only 
Commission for its 


partment ol 
(as it has many 


assigned by the 
failure to impose 
restrictions was that they 
compel Pacific to conduct a 
common-carrie! This determi- 
nation was supported by the Commis- 
sion and other appellees (Pacific and 
General Motors) by citation of pro- 
visions of the Act which deny the 
Commission authority “to impose such 
character-destroying conditions upon a 
contract carrier permit.” 

This reason “is insufficient 
tion” for the Commission’s action, the 
court said. It added: 

“Assuming that the restrictions which 
would limit Pacific Motor’s operations 
auxiliary and supplemental serv- 
also be incompatible with a 
and that the 
consequently power- 
less to those restrictions, this 
does not, in our view, meet the 
circumstances’ test. There is, 
finding that inde- 
pendent contract carriers were unable 
or unwilling to perform the same type 
as Pacific Motor.” 

The appellees also argued that con- 
finement of trucking 
longer because independent 
trucking is no longer an “infant in- 

That argument, the court 
immaterial in this forum.” It 


reason 


the usual 
would 


service 


justifica- 


to an 
ice would 
contract carrier operation, 
Commission was 
impose 
alone 
‘special 


for example, no 


of service 
railroad was no 


necessary 


dustry 
called 
added 

“We do not 
the Commission's 
say that the 


condemn the wisdom of 
action. We simply 
transportation legislation 
and that the pardoning power in 
this case belongs to ¢ ongress ‘if 
In ordering the case remanded to the 
Commission, the court rejected conten- 
tions of ATA and other appellants that 
should merely cancel Pacific’s permit 
implications that the 
found “no special cir- 
from the alleged 
imposing the usual 
upon a contract carrier.” 
The determination to remand was based 
on the court’s unwillingness, “in a 
complicated proceeding of this nature, 
to deal with this problem ab initio or 


does, 


in view of 
Commission 
cumstances aside 
impossibility of 


restrictions 
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that the Commission could not 
have made additional findings on the 
basis of the evidence had it been aware 
that the ground its decision rested upon 
was insufficient.” 

A leading case on the “special cir- 
cumstances” that wherein the 
Commission granted unrestricted truck- 
operating rights to Rock Island Motor 
[Transit Co., subsidiary of the Rock 
Island. The “special circumstances” 
there were the failure of independent 
truck lines to provide adequate service 
on the routes involved. This case, too, 
went to the Supreme Court where the 
Commission was upheld (RA, Dec. 16, 
37,0. 9 


to say 


issue 1S 


Improperly Loaded Freight 


Wrecks Passenger Train 


A shipper’s failure to comply with 
AAR loading rules was responsible not 
damage to the improperly 
secured freight but also for wrecking a 
17-car passenger train and injuring four 


only for 


passengers. 

That’s the conclusion of ICC Ac- 
cident Report No. 3871, covering de- 
railment of Pennsylvania passenger 
train No. 39 at Newton Hamilton, Pa., 
about 48 miles east of Altoona, at 
2:27 a.m. last Dec. 

The accident, on four-track line, 
was caused by a piece of machinery 
which fell from a flat car in a 
bound freight train about 40 min. 
before the derailment. The falling 
machinery knocked the adjoining pas- 
senger track out of line by about two 
feet at each of two points. These dis- 
placements, in turn, derailed the pas- 
senger train, despite an emergency 
brake application by its engineman. 

Just west of the accident point, the 
freight train activated a dragging equip- 
ment detector, and the ICC report 
suggests that the accident “might have 
been minimized or even prevented” 
except for the unexplained failure of 
an operator to this information 
on to the train’s crew. 

But the investigation places the pri- 
mary blame on the shipper for failure 
properly to block the machine which 
fell. This machinery had been mounted 
on skids, and the skids cleated with 
2x4’'s to prevent lateral movement, as 
specified by ARR rules. But the cleats, 
in turn, were secured to the car by 
nails “of insufficient size and number, 
ind driven through the cleat at an an- 
gle instead of vertically, as prescribed.” 
As a result, the cleat worked 
allowing the machinery to move lateral- 
the north side of the car, 
fall off against the 


west- 


pass 


passenger 


loose, 


ly toward 
and eventually to 
adjoining track. 


How did 


HE 
move up so fast? 


Why do some men get ahead faster 
than others? Usually because they 
have better technical training. 

Fortunately, it’s not difficult to learn 
new skills for your present railroad job— 
or prepare for better jobs in railroading. 
You can do it at home—in your spare time 
—through the excellent technical training 
service offered by the Railway Educational 
Bureau. 

The Railway Educational Bureau was 
organized over 50 years ago by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. A few years later, it be- 
came an independent organization in order 
to serve aadehes on all American Rail- 
roads. Today more than 70 American Rail- 
roads co-operate in making the Bureau's 
wide scope of service available to their 
employees. On the Bureau’s Individual 
Service Plan, instruction, assignments and 
evaluation are handled entirely by mail. 
The low enrollment cost (less than 14¢ per 
day) entitles you to a very wide selection 
of subjects. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


We will mail you full details. Reme mber 
— study clears the road to progress! 

The Railway Educational Bureau 

1809 Capito! Avenue, Omaha 2, Nebraska 

| am interested in subjects relatea to the 

railroad jobs checked below. Please send full 

details. | understand this inquiry will not 

obligate me in any way. 

Machinist (J Wireman 

Electrician (J Fireman 

Carman C) Engineer 

Car Inspector C) Draftsman 

Sheet Metal Worker C) Signal Maintainer 

Pipefitter C) Engineering Dept 

Boilermaker }] Mechanical Dept. Office 

Blacksmith CD Official, Supervisor, 

Apprentice Foreman, Chief Clerk 

Lineman () Other (please specify) 


oOooo0o000000 








_Job_ 
Address_ 
C—O 


_ RS ee 
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A PROFESSOR VISITS RR MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 27) 





W | Wh 


@ Central billing 

@ Tickets by mail 

The uses of the IBM 705, actual and 
potential, in simplifying some of the 
mountains of detail work in the ac- 
counting department was most impres- 
sive. The broad public relations attitude 


excellent use of 


of the officers was only one of the faculty members 
tributes to the very effective work being to learn that the Illinois Central has 
been named the best managed railroad 
by the American Institute of Manage- 
ment in its recent listing of the best 
managed American companies. Out of 
points the Illinois 


done by the public relations depart- 
ment. The enthusiasm of those in 
charge of the Suggestions System ap- 
peared contagious. Of course there 


were some areas in which we might a possible 10,000 
Central was awarded 
other rail carrier, and 

firms in many other 


have disagreed; however, the net effect 
was an impression of top grade profes- more than any 


sional management more than many 


The Illinois Central is particularly industries. 


well able to present a picture of rail 


fe 


4 
Railroading | ;093 After Hours 


DEL 


which, in spite of 
handicaps imposed upon it, is making 
facilities for the 
benefit of its shareholders, its employees 
and the general public. These men do 
not look for sympathy. They ask for 
respect and they earn it. I think most 
would be surprised 


road management 


It would perhaps be an even greater 


{AVEDA 


surprise to learn that there are other 
railroads that are also well managed 
properties, that in spite of all the non- 
sense to the contrary there are vigorous 
sectors in this industry. That any faculty 
members, particularly in Schools of 
Business, should be surprised to hear 
this, should be the deep concern of rail- 
road management. 

Railroad management does a better 
job than they let people believe they 
do. The best way to let the influential 
people of the future know of their 
problems and achievements is through 
today’s college and university faculties. 
The Summer Fellowship program of 
the Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion is an economical, effective means 
of doing this. 


9,045 points 


" 0 
with oe — — 
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OUT WEST, IN BRAZIL—tThere hasn't been an old 

fashioned train robbery 
masked bandits and violence—-in this part of the world 
for a long time, praise be. But they still happen—only 
a couple of weeks ago there was one in Brazil. A gang 
of 10 men blew up the track under a pay-car train on 
the Central do Brasil Railway. They killed one employee, 
wounded four others, and made their escape in a Ford 
truck with $100.000 of loot 

Newspaper clippings from Brazil, telling of the assault, 
came to me from Loyd Kiernan (formerly executive vice 
president. B&M. and before that an information officer 
of the AAR). The police, Loyd says in a note, “have 
several good clues and expect to make an arrest very 
soon.” If they do, we'll pass the word along. 

A far back as I go, I don’t reach back quite far 
enough to encompass the era of train robbery as a com- 
mon occurrence—but my Dad was on a stuck-up train 
one time, on the old Alton, east of Independence, Mo 
[hat was pretty nearly the geographical center of the 


train robbing profession 


‘SEMI-CONDUCTOR’ —tThey tel! me there’s a new syno- 

nym around for brakeman. It is 
“semi-conductor” and the innovator is Stan Holland, MP 
director of employment practices (according to my col- 
league, Bob Lewis). Come to think of it, brakeman isn’t 
a particularly accurate term any more—trainman is much 
more nearly descriptive; and the British term “guard” is 
just about as adequate. But people usually like to stick 
to the words they’re used to, even when they’ve lost 
much of their meaning 


PAINTS LOCOMOTIVES—lI have before me an issue of 

the American Artist maga- 
zine for June, containing an illustrated piece about John 
C. Wenrich who makes water-color paintings of locomo- 
tives. Some of them (reproduced in the magazine) in 
black and white are so carefully detailed that I would 
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take them for photographs. Howard Fogg, who recently 
did a railroad series for the P&LE, likewise has the ability 
to rival a camera for detail. Artist Wenrich’s subjects 
(judging from the article) are primarily from the PRR. 
Diesels have a higher ratio of fuel efficiency than the 
handsome steamers—but, apparently, a lower artistic 
and emotional appeal. 


PAST UNLAMENTED—tThere’s one relic of the past 
which has few mourners. That's 
the crossings of two railroads at grade, requiring whistle- 
stopping of all trains. There are some of them left, of 
course, but not a fraction of their former number 

In mv youth, I used to ride frequently on a 70-mile 
stretch of double track that had three of these crossings 
which must have added at least an hour to the schedules 
of all freight trains. There was one of these crossings 
in my home town, right at one end of a busy yard 
meaning that every switching movement had two extra 
stops to make. 

Such delays are now, for the most part, a thing of the 
past, thanks to modern signalling. A great addition has 
been made to “productivity” of railway labor, but with 
less rather than more work by employees involved 


WORKING RULES WEIGHED—Northeastern Univer- 

sity has sent me a 
72-page pamphlet, “Manpower Utilization in the Railroad 
Industry,” authored by Professor M. A. Horowitz. | 
haven't finished reading the treatise yet and I’ve run into 
some statements I don’t agree with. However, I'd go along 
with the author’s conclusion that the working rules are 
a serious problem for the industry—and that “a thorough- 
going investigation and analysis” is called for. 

[That is just what the railroads asked for a year or 
more ago, under government auspices, but the unions 
wouldn't join them in the request; and President Eisen- 
hower turned the proposal down. Judicial weighing of this 
issue could be most helpful. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK «<eéancc 


Carloadings Drop 1.3% 


Below Previous Week's 
Loading of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 25 totaled 641,628 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on June 30. 
This was a decrease of 8,202 cars, or 
1.3%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 56,169 cars, or 
8.0% , compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and an increase 
of 14,443 cars, or 2.3%, compared 
with the equivalent 1958 week. 
Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 18 totaled 649,830 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 18 


District 1960 
Eastern , 90,809 104,631 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central Western 
Southwestern 


Total Western 
Districts ‘ 307,061 


yotal All Roads . 724,278 
Commodities 
Grain and grain 
products 
Livestock 
Coal 
Products 


Merchandise |.c.! 
Miscellaneous 
June 18 

june 11 

June 4 

May 28 

May 21 


Cumulative total 


24 weeks 14,498,707 14,996,489 13,204,647 


PIGG YBACK CARLOADINGS.— 
U. S. piggyback loadings for the week 
ended June 18 totaled 11,096 cars, 
compared with 9,140 for the corres- 
ponding 1959 week. Loadings for 
1960 up to June 18 totaled 253,503 
cars, compared with 185,762 for the 
corresponding period of 1959. 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended June 14 
totaled 77,701 cars, compared with 
78,065 for the previous seven-day 
period, according to the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 
Revenve Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada 
June 14, 1960 77,701 26,844 
June 14, 1959 . 82,703 28,509 
Cumulative Totals 
June 14, 1960 1,610,298 676,058 
June 14, 1959 1,630,504 654,772 
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‘New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS—SPECIAL 


® May Bad Order Ratio 0.6% Lower Than Last Year.—Class I 
railroads on May 1 owned 1,674,256 freight cars, 33,024 less than a 
year ago, according to AAR report summarized below. Bad Order 
ratio was 0.6% lower than May 1, 1959. 

May 1, 1959 Change 
Car ownership .... Skea ai 1,674,256 1,707,280 —33,024 


Waiting repairs 129,533 141,020 —11,487 
Rep3ir ratio 77% 8.3% — 0.6% 


May 1, 1960 


FOREIGN 

& Argentine State Railways.—Contracted with General Railway 
Signal Co. for signaling equipment to modernize portions of four rail- 
ways. CTC will be installed between La Paz and Alto Verde, 49 miles. 
A 35-mile carrier link will transmit CTC codes from the sectional-type 
control machine in Mendoza to the first field location, Alto Verde. A 
second CTC installation will be made between Victoria and Pergamino, 
122 miles, with a sectional control machine at Retiro. Carrier link will 
also be employed in this installation. Automatic block signaling will be 
installed between Retiro and Boulogne Sur Mer, 13 miles; Buenos 
Aires and Tapiales, 7.3 miles; Lynch and Pereyra, 6.6 miles; and 
Retiro and Jose C. Paz, 24 miles. Equipment will be provided for the 
control of interlockings in this automatic block territory, including 
several to be controlled by Syncrostep remote control. Also to be in- 
stalled, is a large unit-wire relay interlocking at Federico Lacroze 
terminal. 


New Facilities 


®& Canadian Pacific_—Ordered equipment from General Railway 
Signal Co. for installation of 52 miles of CTC to extend the present 
installation between Glen Tay and Port Hope, Ont., to Agincourt. 


B® Great Northern.—Ordered equipment from General Railway 
Signal Co. for installation of CTC between Bainville and Didson, 
Mont., 200 miles. 


& McCloud River.—will complete construction of new office- 
station building at Burney, Cal., this month at a cost of approximately 
$25,000. 


& New Haven.—Ordered equipment from General Railway Signal 
Co. for installation of CTC between Derby Junction, Conn., and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 75 miles. About 62 miles of second main track 
will be removed. 


® Northern Pacific_—Ordered equipment from General Railway 
Signal Co. for installation of CTC between Laurel and Livingston, 
Mont., 100 miles. 





Management Criticized in NH 


The Story at a Glance: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission inquiry into 
New Haven operations opened last week 
with the submission of verified state- 
ments of Commission staff members. 
Ihe statements criticized NH manage- 
ment for “extravagant expenditures,” 
for defects in car and locomotive main- 
tenance, and for permitting NH’s 
trucking subsidiary to be outstripped 
by highway competitors. 


What an ICC investigator calls “ex- 
travagant expenditures” were made by 
the New Haven in the 1954-1956 period 
to provide hotel apartments, living ac- 
commodations in the road's general 
office and an executive suite 
Central Terminal for the 
road's former president, Patrick B. Mc 
Ginnis. Mr. McGinnis is now president 


building 


n Grand 


of the Boston & Maine. 

The “extravagant-expenditures” re- 
port was in one of several verified 
statements filed by members of the 
Commission’s staff in the NH investiga- 
tion case. That’s No. 33332, originally 
instituted as an inquiry into a NH com- 
muter-fare increase but later broadened 
into a probe which is getting into al- 
legations of “mismanagement” (RA, 
May 16, p. 44). Public hearings opened 
last week before Commissioner Webb 
in New Haven, Conn. 

Matthew Paolo of the Commission's 
Bureau of Accounts, made the report 
on “extravagant expenditures.” His re- 
port also said NH’s investment in light- 
weight trains which did not prove prac- 
tical may cost “some $5 million”—un- 
less the equipment can be sold 

Another experiment with new equip- 





is the report on 
initial Railway Express Agency op- 
erating new compatible 
rail-highway-sea container system. 
The report is based on two weeks of 
daily highway-rail-highway move- 
ment of containerized shipments 
both between New York and 
Pittsburgh. Tests were conducted 
jointly by REA, the Pennsylvania 
and Railiner, Inc., of Birmingham, 
Ala., supplier of the 8 x 8 x 20-ft, 
10-ton containers, and of other 
special equipment, used in the trial 
operation. The system features use 
of a mobile, pneumatic-tired hydrau- 


“Complete success” 


tests of a 


ways 





REA Tests ‘Compatible’ Containers 


lice van carrier that straddles both 
track and adjacent roadway and 
transfers either containers or truck 
trailers, in any sequence, between 
rail piggyback or flat cars and skele- 
ton semi-trailer chassis. The van 
carrier transfer device has adjust- 
able L-shaped arms; can lift any 
make of container or trailer, 20- to 
10-ft long. The Railiner freight car 
tie-down device runs along both out- 
side car edges; permits quick, safe 
securing of any size container or 
piggyback trailer; includes longi- 
tudinal rubber shock mount tie-down 
bars that fasten into stake pockets. 








ment, which also proved impractical, 
Mr. Paolo said, involved the acquisi- 
tion of 10 rail cars at a cost of $777,- 
820. Only one of them was ever placed 
in service. There is also reference to 
the lease of 200 piggyback cars which 
were “only partially utilized by the 
railroad.” 

Mr. Paolo also had in his report 
some comment on the employment con- 
tract President George Alpert now has 
with the road. Under terms of the con- 
tract, he said, Mr. Alpert is employed 
as chief executive officer until] May 31, 
1961, with compensation to be not 
less than $60,000 per year. Mr. Paolo 
then added: 

The contract further provides annual 
payments of $25,000 for a period of 
12 years from June 1, 1961, to May 
31, 1973, as severance pay and as 
deferred compensation for services per- 
formed and to be performed by him. 
It would appear that the effect of this 
arrangement is that Mr. Alpert will be 
compensated at the rate of $120,000 
yearly for five years’ actual services.” 

There was also reference to other 
employment contracts and settlements 
in the form of cash payments and pen 
sion arrangements which they have in- 
volved. Meanwhile, Mr. Paolo reached 
the general conclusion that present an- 
nual salaries of NH executives “are not 
excessive” when compared to salaries 
paid by other railroads. He hastened, 
however, to add: 

“Of course, it should be borne in 
mind that fees paid by New Haven to 
outside consultants, legal firms, etc., 
are substantially greater than on other 
roads; which in effect increases the 
general expenses of the New Haven to 
the third highest” in a group of 10 
comparable roads. 

Mr. Paolo’s discussion of NH road 
and equipment property included de- 
scriptions of various sales and lease- 
back transactions whereby the road im- 
proved its cash position and its re- 
ported net income in 1954 and 1955. 
Generally, the transactions involved 
sale of rolling stock to companies which 
repaired it and then leased it back to 
the road. Thus the repair costs did not 
enter operating expenses, and reported 
net income was further augmented by 
depreciation and amortization credits. 

As to the “experimental” light- 
weight trains on which the prospective 
loss is “some $5 million,” Mr. Paolo 
said it was unfortunate that this equip- 
ment was purchased instead of leased 
on a short-term basis “until proven 
practical.” He noted, however, that the 
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Inquiry 


prospective loss might be reduced if 
uegotiations, now under way, result in 
sale of the trains to a South American 
country. 

Mr. Paolo’s analysis of purchases of 
NH securities by the road and its sub- 
sidiaries indicated a potential loss of 
about $64 million on the basis of 
current market values. He noted that 
the courts have enjoined consummation 
of a preferred-stock-purchase agree- 
ment which would have resulted in a 
loss of $7,990,000. 

A report on the condition of NH 
cars is embodied in a verified state- 
ment by Elmer Garner, safety inspec- 
tor, of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Safety and Service. While he criticized 
much, he did make the flat statement 
that “no instance was found where a 
car was operated in unsafe condition.” 

Mr. Garner went on to warn, how- 
ever, that “if certain repairs are not 
made in the near future, it will be eith- 
er necessary to hold out of service a 
large number of cars or to operate 
them in unsafe condition.” 

“The coaches, other than stainless 
steel coaches,” Mr. Garner said, “ are 
generally in need of classified re- 
pairs and some of the stainless steel 
coaches are in need of some inside 
repairs. All of the coaches have dirty 
interiors and the upholstery of the seats 
is very dirty and objectionable. The 
parlor cars and sleeping cars are in 
good condition and the interiors are 
clean. A few of these cars, however, 
are in need of some truck repairs. The 
dining cars are in fair condition and 
the inside appearance is presentable. 
There are, however, some cars in 
which the inside appearance could be 
greatly improved by painting, cleaning 
and minor repairs.” ° 

“Outstanding defects” in all classes 
of cars were identified by Mr. Garner 
as “worn condition of the trucks, 
broken window glass, and torn dia- 
phragm bellows and hoods.” 

As to repair facilities, Mr. Garner 
reported that NH now has none for 
making classified repairs. He thinks it 
“imperative” that such facilities be pro- 
vided, and that repair and refurbishing 
programs be initiated and maintained. 

A similar report on the condition of 
NH locomotives was made by another 
Bureau of Safety and Service man— 
Mechanical Engineer Philip J. Branni- 
gan. He found that an adequate loco- 
motive maintenance program did not 
exist in many of the past 10 years and 
is “still lacking.” 
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Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range’s 
Traffic Control Center here han- 
dies approximately 104 miles of 
line with five 3-ft track diagram 
modules stacked two high. The 
same track diagram would require 
20 to 30 ft on a conventional CTC 
machine. According to my inform- 
ants, the DM&IR machine would 
cover about 300 miles on any 
other railroad, but many lines radi- 
ate from Iron Jct. in all directions 
to serve iron mines in the area. 

I was told that things are pretty 
quiet now because the steel com- 
panies are operating “quite a bit” 
below capacity. But on a typical 
day for this “quiet” period—Thurs- 
day, June 16—the dispatcher han- 
dled 41 DM&IR trains, 14 GN 
trains and 80-85 switch and mine 
transfer moves. It must be a busy 
place when steel companies are op- 
erating up around 90% of capacity. 

Not all steam-engine bells end 
up in churches, schools and parks. 
The Northern’ Pacific diesel 
switcher that works in downtown 
Duluth has a steam-engine bell 
mounted atop the engine hood just 
behind and to the left of the head- 
light. Its clear ringing carried well 
up to my 14th-floor hotel room 
and must bring back pleasant 


ag spocsrnommagges 


Two district supervisors of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers 
collaborated on a verified statement 
reporting on operations of NH’s truck- 
ing subsidiary—New England Trans- 
portation Company. The collaborators, 
Joseph A. Day and Howard S. Thay- 
er, were both formerly employed by 
NET, and their report was quite criti- 
cal. 

As they summarized it, 
tigation showed that: 

1) Through its original design as a 
truck substitute for rail service, a pat- 
tern of small shipments producing 
small revenue per shipment, moving 
short distances at high cost, was im- 
posed many years ago by the New 
Haven on NET. The pattern still ex- 
isted at the time of this investigation. 

2) The New Haven never did fur- 
nish enough traffic of its own to NET 
to permit maximum use of personnel, 
equipment and facilities. The primary 
purpose of NET was to permit the 
New Haven to abandon high cost 
branch line rail freight service. 

3) Due to the requirement that rail 
freight substitute service must be given 
first consideration, NET’s freight so- 


their inves- 


IRON JCT., MINN. 


memories to others as well. 
Heard at the Communications 
Meeting in Detroit. Why not ex- 
tend to one year the present 
FCC frequency check on railroad 
radio transmitters? With the pres- 
ent state of the art, most trans- 
mitters will now stay within the 
frequency tolerance for more than 
six months. One communications 
officer told me it costs a lot of 
money to send maintainers out to 
wayside base stations, pull the 
transmitters, replace with a checked 
unit, and bring the replaced one 
back to the shop for a frequency 
check. He said tubes seem to fail 
just after the new transmitter is put 
in service. He suggests that trans- 
mitters be allowed to stay in serv- 
ice until failure or until someone 
complains about frequency drift. 
Then the unit can be checked. It’s 
certainly true that equipment now 
coming off the production lines 
keeps on frequency much better 
than the older models. It is worth 
considering extending the six 
months’ frequency check, especially 
as the majority of railroads have 
extensive wayside base station in- 

stallations. 

Robert W. McKnight 
Signaling & Communications 





licitation was, for all practical pur- 
poses, largely restricted to points sup- 
posedly served by the New Haven. 

4) The policy forced upon NET a 
highly-complex series of routes—based 
upon the supposed needs of the New 
Haven—which meant an excessively 
high overhead for NET. 

5) Due to the strait-jacket pattern 
imposed by the New Haven, NET, 
though a pioneer in truck transporta- 
tion, and possessing the advantage of 
“grandfather rights,” was unable to ex- 
pand and develop in the critical years 
1930 to 3950. As a result it was out- 
stripped by its truck competitors. 

6) NET’s costs, the direct result of 
the parent company’s policy, were so 
high that the parent company itself, 
in many instances, did not and does 
not employ NET service in picking up 
and delivering l.c.l. freight, but instead 
hires lower cost local carriers. 

7) For years the New Haven has 
been complaining bitterly that truck 
competition was taking away its 
freight. Yet it turned its back on the 
ready-at-hand means—NET—whereby 
it could have fought off a substantial 
part of this competition. 
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Galen S. Harris 
B&O 


Wilbur A. Ferguson 
EJ&E 


Clinten O. Ferner 
EJ&E 


J. Walter O'Neill 
EJ&E 


People in the News 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS.— 
Richard J. Wagner, comptroller for the Lovis- 
ville & Nashville, elected chairman, Account 
ing Division, AAR. 

Maurice N. Ray, general claims attorney, 
New York Central System, elected chairman, 
General Claims Division, AAR 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—W. J. Turner, assist- 
ant general superintendent, Jacksonville, Fla., 
appointed assistant general manager there. 

C. J. Bowling appointed trainmaster, Way 
cross division, Waycross, Ga. 
BALTIMORE & OHIO.—Galen 5S. Harris, 
Baltimore, Md., appointed super- 
intendent, Wheeling, W. Va., succeeding 
John J. Sell, who retired June 16. C. W. Show, 
Je., trainmaster, Grafton, W. Va., transferred 
to Baltimore to succeed Mr. Harris. €. C. 
Kincaid, assistant trainmaster, Gassaway, W 
Va., promoted to trainmaster, Grafton, W. Va. 

Joseph E. Parker, district freight represen 
tative, Atlanta, Ga., appointed division freight 
Springfield, [ll., succeeding Raymond 


(RA, 


train 
master, 


gent 
A. Rietz, transferred to Newark, Ohio 
June 20, p. 36) 

The Philadelphia 
district claim 
to a new location at Reading 
ind Market Streets. The move is coincident 
with the mtract for sale of the B&O's 
station at 24th and Chest 


freight and 
offices have 
lerminal, 12th 


passenger 


sales and moved 


former passenger 


nut Streets 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—John E. Brenan, rv 
Toronto, Ont., appointed as 
Montreal 

freight traffic depart 
reorganized. Andrew Suther- 
land, freight agent, ap 
pointed general freight agent—rates, to head 
1 new group responsible for domestic Can 
adian freight rates. George M. Douglas, gen 
eral freight agent, will head the internation- 
ul freight rates group (p. 13) 


auditor 

sistant comptroller, 
The rate 

ment, has 


gional 


section, 
been 


assistant general 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—W. R. Jackett, Canada’s 
Deputy Minister of 
counsel! for the CPR 


Justice, became general 
on July | 


Swanson, 
freight service Pittsburgh, 
Pa., appointed assistant to manager of piggy 
bac k 

Jay R. Angle 
office of Vice President 
’ 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. — Earl K. 


representative, 


Cleveland 
appointed staff assistant in 


J k Doyle. Cleve 


services 


and 
Cc. R. Miller, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 


freight 
appointed general agent 
eding R. J. Hall, named district 
Huntington, W. Va. 


service representative, 


there. suc 


tre ht agent 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—Frank R. Me- 
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Voy appointed general freight sales manager, 
Southwestern region, St. Louis, to 
Arnold 8. Bruce, who retired June 30. 


succeed 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN.—Wilbur A. Fer- 
guson, superintendent, Gary division, Gary, 
Ind., appointed general superintendent of 
transportation there, replacing J. Walter 
O'Neill, appointed to the newly created posi 
tion of assistant vice president traffic, 
Chicago. Mr. Ferguson's successor is Clinton 
©. Ferner, superintendent, Joliet division, 
Joliet, Ill., who in turn is replaced by Levis D. 
Veronda, assistant to general superintendent 

R. E. Gorren, acting assistant superintend 
ent, appointed assistant superintendent, Gary 
division, Gary, Ind. 


ERIE.—Stanley M. Bielski, assistant 
tendent of construction, Cleveland, promoted 
to superintendent of construction there, suc 
ceeding A. B. Fowler, who retired June 30 
Donald S$. Taylor, assistant to superintendent 
construction, succeeds Mr. Bielski and his 
former position abolished. 


superin 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL.—Fred L. Dennis, president 
ind general manager, retires July 31. 


LACKAWANNA.—T. F. Wendt, traveling freight 
agent, Detroit, Mich., promoted to general 
agent, there, succeeding A. H. Snider, who 
retired June 30. 


MISSOURI-ILLINOIS. — James E. Mowen ap 
pointed general eastern agent, New York, 
succeeding Earland Sandstrom. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Effective July 1, §. O. 
Selder, general freight agent, Houston, Tex., 
appointed district manager perishable freight, 
Los Angeles, to succeed Oran W. Rowland, 
retired. Earland Sandstrom replaces Mr 
Selder 


NEWBURGH & SOUTH SHORE — DONORA 
SOUTHERN — LAKE TERMINAL — McKEESPORT 
CONNECTING—NORTHAMPTON & BATH-—-HAN- 
NIBAL CONNECTING.—Paul C. Magill appointed 
general freight agent of these roads at 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


NEW HAVEN.—Albert E. Cawood, assistant to 
chief engineer, New Haven, Conn., promoted 
to assistant chief engineer 

J. Edward Berg, assistant vice president 
finance, also elected treasurer, to succeed the 
late Reginald Breitenstein. William S$. Hilde- 
brand, cashier, elected assistant treasurer. 


SANTA FE.—Themas C. Haney named assistant 
signal engineer, Coast Lines, succeeding 
J. N. Friedman, retired. Neal W. Thorne, as 


sistant engineer, office of assistant superin 


we 


Lovis D. Veronda 
EJ&e 


Albert E. Cawood 
New Hoven 


tendent of signals, Topeka, Kan., succeed. 
Mr. Haney as centralized trafhx 
gineer, Los Angeles. 

J. A. Grygiel appointed general 
agent Commerce Bureau, Chicago, succeed 
ing A. A. Moser, assigned to other duties. 


control eng 


freight 


SOUTHERN.—Frank W. Wiley, district freigh' 
agent, New York, appointed foreign freight 
there, succeeding Robert L. Crawford 
(RA, June 27, p. 71). Robert H. Baily, dis 
trict freight agent, succeeds Mr. Wiley, 
with the same title as heretofore. Melvin W. 
Morris, commercial agent, New York, named 
district freight agent there, succeeding James 
O. Lowe, who replaces Mr. Bailey, with the 
same title as heretofore 


agent 


OBITUARY 
chief en 
June 17 


Frank J. Ackerman, 84, retired 
gineer, Kensas City Terminal, died 


Ralph B. Boyington, 75, general chairman, 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, died June 19 
at his home in Northfield, Ill 


manager, 


Reading, 


Arthur N. Jewell, 62. general 
Reading, died in Reading Hospital 
Pa., June 24. 


John H. McChord, 72, who retired January 
1955 as general solicitor, Lovisville & Nash- 
ville, died June 20. Mr. McChord was chair 
man, executive committee, Kentucky Rail 
road Association, from 1934 to 1944 and 
served as chairman of the association during 


1944 


Supply Trade 


Oakley N. Dean has been promoted to vice 
president—-manufacturing of Exide Industrial 
Division, ric Storage Battery Co., Phila 
delphia. Mr. Dean has been Exide’s manu 
facturing manager for five years 

Appointments of James H. Vaughn as di 
rector of defense products and John H. Sny- 
der as general purchasing agent of American 
Car & Foundry division of ACF Industries, 
Inc. have been announced. Mr. Vaughan will 
be responsible for defense products activi 
ties in the design, development and produc- 
tion of special rail cars, aircraft and missile 
ground support equipment, artillery shells, 
tanks and other armored vehicles, and rocket 
engine cases. 


Akron, 


been 


lon E. Welch, representative in 
Ohio, for Ookite Products, Inc., has 
transferred to Kokomo, Ind., where he re 
places Daniel B. Lamb, recently appointed 
manager of the Detroit division. George E. 
Park has been assigned to Springfield, Mo. 


Richard E. Clark has been appointed man 
ager of aluminum product sales at the De 
troit plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 
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CURRENT RAILROAD QUESTIONS 





Are Pass C 


To the Question and Answer Editor: 

Question—‘Is it possible that West 
ern railroads are indirectly losing more 
than they hope to gain through their 
total cancellation of exchange pass priv- 
ileges for employees of foreign roads?” 

Argument—Some Western roads 
have found that increasing costs forced 
reduction in train service, and therefore 
in passenger space available. Needing 
every possible dollar, road after road 
has abolished free transportation for 
employees of other lines. Many Eastern 
roads, while gradually restricting the 
trains on which passes are honored, still 
carry employees of other lines. Perhaps 
they do it with the idea that such pa- 
tronage helps to reduce sleeping and 
dining car and also with the 
hope that railroaders travelling over 
their lines may influence freight move- 
ments favorably. 


losses, 


What Are Your 


To the Question and Answer Editor 

With reference to questions raised in 
the March 21 issue [p. 18] concerning 
operating rules, it seems to me these 
modifications present a marked change 
from standard practice. I do not under- 
stand that application of these changes 
from provisions of the Standard Code, 
in timetable-train order territory, would 
be an improvement over present prac- 
tice 

Concerning questions la, b and c, 
pertaining to Rule 4: As used on the 
territory on which I am employed, Rule 
4 provides that when a schedule of the 
preceding timetable corresponds in 
number, class, day of leaving, direction, 
and initial and terminal stations with a 
schedule of the new timetable, a train 
authorized by the old timetable will 
retain its train orders and assume the 
schedule of the corresponding number 
of the new timetable. 

Of course, a train operating on a 
schedule authorized by a preceding 
timetable, which did not correspond 
with the corresponding schedule of the 
new timetable in any one of these ways, 
would not be authorized to assume the 
corresponding schedule in the new 
timetable. 

During my 


19 years of observing 
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urtailments Wise? 


Is this last thought being overlooked 
by the transcontinental lines? Un- 
doubtedly, little or no freight traffic can 
be influenced by car department, mo- 
tive power, M/W, running trades or 
yard employees. But what of the station 
forces—chief clerk, chief biller, rate 
clerk, shed clerk; or freight traffic de- 
partment employees, chief clerk, chief 
rate clerk, rate clerks, diversion clerks, 
tracing clerks—all of whom are con- 
stantly asked for routing suggestions? 

Older rate clerks, particularly, say 
they are continually influenced in speci- 
fying routes by personal knowledge of 
the lines and facilities of roads over 
which they have travelled, and tend to 
overlook lines which they do not know 
directly. And younger members of the 
railroad contact staffs, now deprived of 
the opportunity to acquire knowledge 
by travel, tend to route “by the map,” 





A forum for railroaders who want 
to explore questions of impor- 
tance to their industry, this col- 
umn welcomes both questions and 
answers from readers at all levels 
of responsibility in the industry 
and associated fields. We'll pay 
$10 to any reader submitting a 
question that forms the basis for 
a column discussion. Address cor- 
respondence to Question and An- 
swer Editor, Railway Age, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 











or to follow the suggestion of the West- 
ern road sales representative who hap- 
pens to most appeal to them.—E. A. 
Milroy, chief clerk to district freight 
agent, Canadian National. 


Railroad's Rules? 


changes in timetables, there has never 
been an occasion when a train author- 
ized by preceding timetable would not 
be authorized to assume the schedule 
of the corresponding number of the 
new timetable. It would seem that it 
is preferable for trains to assume cor- 
responding schedules of new timetables, 
rather than for trains not to assume 
new schedules as suggested. When no 
train on the road at time of change in 
timetables would assume corresponding 
schedules in the new timetable, there 
would be a situation in which all such 
trains would be without identity, con- 
sequently without authority to hold the 
main track or to proceed. All such trains 
would have to be recreated by the dis- 
patcher. 

When we consider that trains may 
not be at open train order offices at 
the time of timetable change, the prob- 
lems attending such a situation, it 
seems to me, would be much more 
complicated than when trains are per- 
mitted to assume corresponding sched- 
ules in the new timetable. Should there 
be an occasion when a schedule would 
not correspond in any of the ways 
mentioned, such schedule could be an- 
nulled before the train left the initial 
station and the train concerned oper- 


ated extra or on some other schedule 
which would correspond. Under this 
method dispatchers would have to issue 
train orders pertaining only to such 
schedules so affected, which would be 
seldom. 

In following the method suggested 
[by your correspondent], dispatchers, 
it seems to me, would have to issue 
train orders affecting all schedules in 
the timetable. 

1 am employed as a supervisory 
agent by the Louisville & Nashville. 
Recently I completed a tour of duty 
as assistant trainmaster during which 
one of my responsibilities was to ex- 
amine employees on NC&StL Railway 
Rules of the transportation department, 
under which the former NC&StL por- 
tion of the L&N is still operated. I 
would like to emphasize that the opin- 
ions expressed in this letter are my 
own as an individual reader of Rail- 
way Age who is interested in operating 
rules.—Mark S. Womack, Jr., super- 
visory agent, Louisville & Nashville. 

{Mr. Womack’s letter comments on 
other parts of our question on operating 
rules. For reasons of space, we are able 
to include only this portion this time, 
but the remainder will be along soon — 
Editor.] 
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Forecast of 


You Ought 


foun Garo) ae 


Shipper’s Advisory 
Boards estimates that carloadings 
of the current quarter will be 
15.3% above those of 1959’s third 
quarter. The estimate puts pros- 
pective loadings of the 32 prin- 
cipal commodity groups at 6,390,- 
683 cars, compared with actual 
loadings of 5,543,460 cars in last 
year’s third quarter. Increased 
loadings were forecast for 20 com- 


modity groups and decreases for 
12 


An emergency board has submitted 


to President Eisenhower a report 
with recommendations for settle- 
ment of some 20 issues in a dis- 
pute between the Pennsylvania 
and unions representing its shop 
employees. The Transport Work- 
ers Union, AFL-CIO, and organ- 
izations operating through the 
Railway Employees’ Departments, 
AFL-CIO are the unions involved. 
The issues on which the board 
made its recommendation involve 
work-classification rules, “scope” 
rules, establishing boundaries be- 
tween work covered by collective- 
bargaining agreements and that 
not included and miscellaneous 
rules relating to such matters as 
seniority, grievance handling, 
leaves of absence and vacations. 


Elected vice president and controller 


of Union Pacific, with offices in 
New York, is R. M. Sutton, form- 
erly vice president and general 
auditor, Omaha. He succeeds Leo 
J. Tracy, retired. Mr. Tracy con- 
tinues as a UP director. 


Modern machines and skilled Navajo 


Indian track workers will team up 
beginning July 6, as Santa Fe 
starts laying rail on its 44-mi line 
relocation project in Arizona. 
Quarter-mile lengths of welded 
rail will be laid on new roadbed, 
beginning at a point near Williams, 
Arizona 


Matisa Rail Weld, Inc., has opened 


the first rail welding plant in the 
Birmingham area. Formal dedi- 
cation of the plant, located adja- 
cent to U. S. Steel’s Bessemer, 
Ala., rail mill, is scheduled for 
this month. (RA, Feb. 1, p. 35). 


Reading’s steam excursions will con- 


tinue into the fall. The road has 
announced five additional steam 
excursions, starting in September. 
Complete schedule is: Sept. 3, 
Sept. 17, Sept. 24, Oct. 15, and 
Oct. 23. 


Head of National Mediation Board 


for the current fiscal year, which 
began July 1, is Francis A. O’Neill, 
Jr. He succeeds Robert O. Boyd, 
under the Board’s plan of rotating 
its chairmanship annually. Mr 
Boyd remains a member of the 
Board. 








Campaigning by Rail 


Presidential hopefuls may be 
poles apart on burning political 
questions of the day, but they 
speak with a single voice on one 
issue: the return of the campaign 
train. Editors Virginia Tanner 
and Harriet H. Cobb of the B&O 
Magazine polled prospective can- 
didates on their feelings about 
train campaigning, got these re- 
plies: 

“I feel sure the voters across 
the land will have heard and seen 
the candidate ‘working on the 
railroad’.”—Senator Stuart Sy- 
mington. 

Since I have mentioned that 
should I be the nominee I intend 
to use a campaign train, I have 
noted that the press also shares 
this feeling. It almost seems to 
me that more reporters have com- 
mented on trains than on some 
of the issues.”"—Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon. 

“It seems to me that [the cam- 
paign train] is an excellent way 
of getting close to our people.” 
—Senator Lyndon B. Johnson. 

“Television may reach more 
voters at one time but from the 
rear plaform of a campaign train 
there is no chance to use gim- 
micks to dress up a candidate. 
The campaign train exposes him 
as he is. I believe 1960 will see 
the return of the campaign train.” 
—Senator John F. Kennedy. 








Electronic checking of bus opera- 
tions has been started by the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority. The first 
operation ‘installation of Link’s 
“Tracer”—an electromagnetic de- 
vice that keeps CTA’s operations 
control room notified of the where- 
abouts of its buses—has been 
made on one of the city’s bus 
routes. Developed by Link Divi- 
sion of General Precision Inc., the 
device was furnished by Western 
Railroad Supply Co. 


Second NH fare increase this year 
was suspended in New York State, 
pending hearings by the state’s 
Public Service Commission. Inter- 
state increases have been allowed 
by the ICC. 


Union Pacific Foundation presented 
a $10,000 grant to the Transpor- 
tation Center at Northwestern 
University This is the second 
grant received by the university 
from UP. 


Southern’s new “Budget Payment 
Plan” went into effect July 1. 
Payments for round-trip tickets 
purchased at Southern offices may 
be budgeted over a 10-month 
period provided some part of the 
trip is over Southern’s lines and 
the total fare exceeds $50. 


new $1,000,000 terminal has been 
opened by Rock Island Motor 
Transit Co. in Des Moines. Ad- 
jacent to the Rock Island Rail- 
road’s TOFC terminal, the new 
facility provides 66,000 square 
feet of dock area for freight han- 
dling and includes: freight ter- 
minal; office building; equipment 
repair and maintenance shops. 


Greece is bartering $3,580,000 worth 
of fruit and tobacco for 400 refrig- 
erated rail cars from the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. Cars will be 
purchased from Transportmasch- 
ien Export-Import Deutscher In- 
nen and Ausenhandel of Berlin. 


Specially designed steel ramps added 
to C&O’s two biggest trainferries 
—‘“Badger” and “Spartan’”—per- 
mit top-deck loading of 14 autos. 
Modification has increased cargo 
capacity of each of the Lake 
Michigan ships to 26 freight cars 
and 25 autos. 
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LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS SINCE 1900 
by Walter A. Lucas 


This brand-new, picture-packed book presents 


the fascinating lore and little-known details of 


American and Canadian locomotives and cars 
since the late "90's. Every railroad man will want 


a personal copy of this beautiful volume. 


Big 814 x 11 inch pages! Hundreds of rare photo- 


graphs, plans and detailed drawings. 


The contents of the book have come out of rare 
book collections, out-of-print cyclopedias and the 
author’s own, almost priceless, personal photo 
files. Whether you are looking for information on 
the Erie Triplex-type mallet locomotive or the 
high-speed Atlantic-type passenger locomotive 
used in the early part of the century, you are sure 

find thousands of interesting details in this 


unusual publication. 
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FOR SALE 
railway equipment 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 
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+ _DiESEL-ELECTRIC PhocoMonves 
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RAILROAD TRACK SCALE 
1—125-Ton, 52’6”, Buffale Scale Co. 
Service-Tested Reilway Tank Cers and 
Freight Car Repair Ports 6,080- 8,000- and 10,006-gallon 
For All Types ef Cars Cleaned and Tested 


IRON & STEEL propuc INC. 
“ANYTHING containing [RON r 


General 13486 >. Gainer’ | Room oss SIC East 42nd $. 
yen ge New York New York 17, New York 
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Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 

i Teste—Conusu|tation 

Iason Raltwos Baquipmeat 


WANTED 


moms, GM-DD 
& bushings and i 
a. 19 Street, Cleveland 15, 


General Offices: 
810 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 7 
All Principal Cities 








WANTED 


BUY 
U.S 1, Good, Used, 1000 H.P., 120- 
a ton, EMD Diesel-Electric Loco- 
motive Standard Gauge Inter- 


S AVINGS change Condition Write—Box 





933. RAILWAY AGE, 30 
BONDS 


Church Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. 














Contents: Steam Locomotives and Tenders. Elec- 


tric Locomotives. Diesel-Electric Locomotives. 
Freight Cars: Box, Refrigerator, Stock, Flat, 


Cabooses, etc. Passenger Cars. 


Cloth bound, $5 per copy. 


Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
Dept. RA 74 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS 
SINCE 1900. I enclose herewith my remittance of $5. 


If not completely satisfied, | may return this book 


within 10 days’ receipt for full refund. 
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Terminal Costs Rising Too Fast 


re 





Average unit costs of terminal handling of car- 
load freight—as compiled by the 1CC—have been 
rising at an alarming rate. The accompanying 
chart shows that the average terminal cost per 
carload (box car traffic) was $32.87 in 1950 and 
$56.87 in 1958—an increase of 72% in eight 
years, or 9% per year. The line-haul cost per 100 
car-miles, meantime, rose from $12.14 in 1950 to 
$15.72—which was 31% in eight years, or 4% 
per year 

Even the increase in line-haul costs is serious 
-for an industry subjected to such per- 
vasive competition as that the government is 
inflicting on railroads, but it is the rising terminal 
costs that are really lethal. Hardly any problem 
confronting railroads is more important than this 
one, because the industry just can’t live with this 
trend of rising costs of terminal handling. 

These costs, both terminal and line-haul, differ 
as between geographical districts—usually being 
lowest in the South and the Pocahontas region; 
and highest in the East. The averages for the 
Western roads usually lie between the extremes. 
It is not the inter-territorial differences, however, 
that are primarily important (from the point of 
view of the industry as a whole). Rather, the 
important and alarming characteristic of these 
figures is the ratio of the increase in terminal costs 
which has occurred in all areas. 

We have our own reservations as to the ac- 


enough 


Increase in Terminal and Line Haul Costs* 
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AVG. PER* CAR TERMINAL COST 


AVG. PER* CAR LINE* HAUL COST 





1950 195) 1952 19531954 «1955 195619571958 


*The cost figures portrayed in this chart are our computation of 
simple averages (unweighted) of costs shown by the ICC cost 
section for box cars in the Bast (excluding Pocahontas), the 
South and the West. The costs shown are the costs per car 
only, omitting the added costs which vary with weight of lading 
The unweighted averages this chart shows probably do not re- 
flect actual costs accurately——but they are significant in com- 
paring relative results from year to year. 


curacy of ICC cost figures—i.e., as to whether or 
not they disclose the actual cost of originating and 
terminating a carload in any one year in any one 
territory. The ICC figures are labeled as “out- 
of-pocket costs” but, actually, they include some 
costs that do not vary perceptibly with traffic 
volume (such as return on the investment). But 
whether the figures accurately disclose actual 
monetary expense or not, there’s no doubt what- 
ever that they do truly reveal a startling increase 
in these costs between 1950 and 1958. If the ICC 
figures, as we suspect, overstate the actual varia- 
ble costs, they do not overstate them proportion- 
ately any more in one year than in another. 
Railroads just cannot tolerate terminal 
which are rising at any such rate as 9% per year 

How can excessive terminal costs be reduced? 
Mergers—to get more efficient yard work by 
mass-production—will help. Eliminating “fire- 
men” on yard engines would he'p too. Also, 
aren't there many industrial switching jobs that 
could operate efficiently with one less yard brake- 
man? The ICC cost people could help if they 
would delete all elements of constant cost from 
their calculations, and would allow for the savings 
achieved from multiple-car switching. 

ICC cost calculations are of basic importance, 
because—generally speaking—the ICC uses these 
figures as a “floor” below which competitive rates 
may not go. When these costs are overstated (as 
they are when they include some “constant” ex- 
penses, or when they do not show savings from 
multiple-car handling)—then the “floor” under 
permissible railroad rates is pushed upward. The 
volume of railroad traffic is curtailed and unit 
costs of remaining traffic increase. More accurate 
cost figures are, thus, one of the means toward 
reducing excessive terminal handling expense. 

It may well be that piggyback service—as a 
substitute for expensive switching of single cars 
from and to industrial sidings—may be an econo- 
my in some cases. Incentive discounts for heavier 
loading of cars, while not reducing terminal 
expense per carload, will make higher costs easier 
to bear, by increasing the revenue per car moved. 

There are many approaches to the goal of re- 
duced cost of terminal movement. The importance 
of getting these costs under control suggests that 
all methods be used which hold out any promise 
of success. 
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Minnesota’s Capital City 


St. Paul, capital city of Minnesota, is prominent, 
too, for its widely diversified industries. These 
include brewing, food processing, livestock market- 
ing, manufacturing, oil refining and printing. The 
city’s transportation needs are served by nine 
different railroads, totalling one quarter of the 
nation’s rail mileage. 

The combination of demands for electric power 
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is expected to nearly quadruple power needs of the 
area within 20 years. This requirement, together 
with the future needs of railroads and all industry, 
is being anticipated by Kerite, with a standard of 
cable dependability established in 1854. As the 
need for quality cable continues to grow, 
Kerite will be ready to supply it. 
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from STANDARD —floor protection for 20 years—and more! 


STANDARD Floor Protectors 
cut car floor repair costs... add years of service’ 


Installations made twenty and more years ago 
point out the exceptional service life offered by 
Standard Floor Protectors. Many of these early 
applications, made at the doorway only where 
destructive traffic is at its worst, have outlived 
the basic floor itself. 

Because of this excellent service record, many 
railroads have already installed Standard Floor 
Protectors bolster to bolster and even end to end. 


Such full-length coverage provides complete floor 
protection and added strength. 

Standard Railway Equipment Division of 
Stanray Corporation offers Floor Protectors in 
thicknesses of ', inch to 44 inch in a variety of 
plate widths and mounting designs to suit the 
construction of a particular car. Contact your 
Standard Railway Equipment representative, for 
full details. 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
division of STANRAY CORPORATION 


HAMMOND, INDIANA - NEW YORK « CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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